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Art. I.—Notes on the Missouri River, and some of the Na- 
tive Tribes in its Neighbourhood.—By a Military Gentle- 
man attached to the Yellow Stone Expedition in 1819. 


(Continued from p. 313.) 


NATURAL baldness appears very rare among Indians: their 
hair is coarse and frequently shaved close to the head; this 
with grease probably has the effect of preserving it. The 
men are very particular in the manner of wearing their hair; 
each one adopts a peculiar fashion of cutting it, which lasts 
through life; this is so much the case, that in describing an 
Indian, the manner in which he wears his hair, is always 
an item of considerable importance. 

Notwithstanding the exposure of the heads of leditns to 
the direct rays of the sun, we can hear of no instance of the 
disorder called with us coup de soleil. In travelling over the 
prairies during the heat of the day, they frequently carry 
with them a small bush to keep off the sun; this is the only 
protection they make use of. 

The Indian horses are small; they commence using them 
when so young that their growth is stunted: they, however, 
possess considerable activity, and carry immense loads, not- 
withstanding there is no care taken of them, and they have 
no food but the grass of the prairie. In the winter the [n- 
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? 
dians cut down the cottonwood trees, the bark of which is 


very excellent food for their horses. 

The Kanses are certainly increasing in number; the vil- 
lage is crowded with children, and they have of late met with 
no severe losses in war. About eight years ago a party of 
eighty men went over to war against the Pawnee Loups: 
they crept up to the corn fields, where the women were at 
work in open day, and killed and scalped several of them: 
the alarm was soon raised, the Pawnees turned out, mount- 
ed their horses, pursued, overtook, and attacked the Kanses, 
and finally killed thirty of their best warriors: a loss of this 


_description is a serious diminution of national strength, and 


checks for a long time the spirit of enterprise; and although 
the Kanses have displayed since considerable gallantry in 
repulsing a party they found near their village, yet no of- 
fensive operations. have been undertaken since the disaster 
to their war party. 

It is no part of the Indian system of warfare to make an 
attack upon a whole village, or even to enter a single lodge. 
Their wars are carried on by war parties, of from five to one 
hundred and fifty men, who move with great caution, gene- 
rally in the night; these parties hang round their enemy’s 
village, and watch their opportunity to steal horses, or meet 
stragglers, whom they kill and scalp, and retreat with the 


utmost precipitation. 


The Kanses are now at war with the Pawnees, and Ma- 
haws: with the Ottoes they have lately made peace. The his- 
tory of their war with the Ottoes, well exemplify the manner 
in which their wars are engendered and peace made. About 
eight years ago the Ottoes were at war with the Osages: the 
Kanses village lies between these tribes: a war party of the 
Ottoes returning from an irruption into the country of the 
Osages, passing near the Kanses village, one of the war par- 
ty dropped behind, and stole several horses. As he was con- 
veying them towards his village, he happened to be met by a 
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party of the Kanses, who retook the horses, beat the Indian 
severely with clubs, discharged a gun, loaded with powder 
only, into his face, and left him; the man recovered and 
reached his village. The next spring a war party of Ottoes 
went out to revenge this insult, and killed five women and 
children; the war continued until the fall of 1816, when the 
Ottoes sent word by a trader, that if the Kanses wished for 
peace, and would send up some of their head men with a 
peace-pipe to make it, it should be concluded. The trader 
found the Kanses very willing to make peace, and on his 
return he carried with him several of the head men, in order 
to effect it. The Ottoes were at that time out hunting, and 
separated into several bands. They sent word, therefore, 
that if the peace makers would return at the time the grass 
begins to grow, in the ensuing spring, that they would meet 
them at their village, and treat with them. Accordingly, early 
in 1817, eight of the Kanses were despatched to the Otto 
village, to make the peace: .on their arrival, they found the 
Ottoes had abandoned their vallage in consequence of an 
alarm of the approach of their enemies, the Sioux. They des- 
patched two of the party to the place to which the Ottoes had 
retired, to inform them of their arrival, and to request they 
would name a place where they could meet; these runners 
had no sooner delivered their message, than a party of Ottoes, 
instigated by their diabolical passions, sallied out, went to 
the spot where the remaining six Indians had remained, and 
killed them all. This transaction was considered by the In- 
dians themselves as a foul stain upon the character of the 
Ottoes: they excused themselves by saying that the party 
mistook them for Sioux; but it is an affair they are ashamed 
of. 

Notwithstanding the unfortunate issue of these negocia- 
tions, the Kanses were still anxious for peace; and, in 1819, a 
party of them, under the auspices of the assistant Indian 
agent, again ventured to the Otto village. Their arrival 
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threw the village into a ferment, in which the women evinced 
their indignation, and wishes for the war to continue, by 
loud reproaches, and threats to the messengers. They were, 
however, with considerable difficulty got into a lodge, and 
protected. On the enusing day a council was held, at which 
it was decided that peace should be made. While they were 
debating on the subject, a woman, whose husband had been 
killed last summer, came into the lodge, with a knife concealed 
under her buffalo skin: she advanced towards one of the 
Kanses Indians, and made a desperate stab at him; fortu- 
nately one of the Otto Indians saw the blow, and stopped 
It, at the expense, however, of a wound himself. The pipe of 
peace was smoked, and five horses presented to the mes- 
sengers, and they departed in safety. No stipulation, or 
agreement of any kind is entered into on these occasions: 
but the parties visit each other, and remain peaceable, until 
a new outrage is committed, either by killing each other, or 
stealing horses, either of which justifies a recommencement 
of hostility. 

As we wishsed to purchase some buffalo meat previous to 
our leaving the village, we intimated our wishes, and a crier 
ascended the roof of the lodge and proclaimed in a loud 
voice what we wanted. The lodge was soon crowded with peo- 
ple, principally women, bringing their meat, and offering it for 
sale. For some vermilion and calico, and a few awls, we pro- 
cured a good quantity of buffalo meat. They are very fickle 
in making their bargains, and frequently after it was conclu- 
ded, they would insist upon a return of the article. 

Having procured three Indians to guide us on our first 
day’s march towards La Platte river, we left the Kanses vil- 
lage late in the day on the 23d of August, with feelings cer- 
tainly of high respect for the civility and hospitality with 
which we had been treated. After proceeding about eight 
miles, we halted on the bank of a small stream, pitched our 
tent, and turned our horses to graze. In the dusk of the even- 
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ing we discovered rushing towards us, over the prairie, a large 
body of Indians: the Kanses fled in the utmost dismay. Rely- 
ing for security upon our flag, we advanced to meet them, and 
were greeted with the usual salutations of friendship: they 
however had mounted our horses before they reached us, and 
soon crowded round our camp in a tumultuous manner, and 
it required all our efforts to prevent their plundering our 
baggage. Unfortunately, our interpreter had gone out hunting 
and had not yet returned. The chiefs of the party endeavour- 
ed to restrain their warriors from plundering; but they ap- 
peared to have but little influence. Our situation was for some 
time critical, and we momentarily expected they would come - 
mence an hostility which, from their superior numbers, could 
only terminate in our destruction. After remaining in this 
disagreeable situation for nearly half an hour, the Indians be- 
came alarmed by the appearance of the interpreter at a dis- 
tance, and concluding that he was leading on the Kanses na- 
tion, they commenced a precipitate retreat, carrying with 
them our horses and several small articles they had plunder- 
ed. It was now dark, and we were apprehensive that the In- 
dians would return upon discovering that we had been only 
joined by one man: we carried our remaining baggage into 
a thicket, made a sort of barricade, and determined to defend 
ourselves and not permit them again to suround us. We pass- 
ed the night with our arms in our hands without, however, 
being disturbed. 

About 8 o’clock the next morning we were again alarmed 
by the Indian yell; but soon discovered that it proceeded from 
our friends the Kanses, who came tewards us on horseback. 
They appeared at first rather disposed to be disrespectful to- 
wards us; but soon relaxing from this temper, they expressed 
their satisfaction at finding us safe,and acknowledged that 
but for our accidental rencountre with this war party, they pro- 
bably would have stole all their horses and killed some of 
the people, which was undoubtedly the object of the party. 
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They searched ‘for and found the place where the Indians 
had made their mzdraine previous to advancing on our camp: 
this ceremony always takes place in an Indian war party be- 
fore they attack or go into danger. Sticks are stuck up in 
the form of a square, and on them are placed heads of birds, 
snakes, and other things considered sacred or mystical. The 
warriors throw off their travelling robes, enter this square and 
paint and dress themselves: this done, they stoop down before 
the partizan or commandant of the party, who puts his hand 
on the back of their necks and giving them a shove out of the 
square, they are then prepared for battle. After some con- 
versation the Kanses agreed to carry our remaining baggage 
to their village. They appear very much in hopes that this 
rencountre will produce hostility between the whites and 
the Pawnees, who are their most bitter and dreaded enemy. 

The whole village came out to witness our return: they 
received us again with hospitality, and we returned to our 
old lodge. 

Being without the means of purchasing horses, it was im- 
possible for us to continue our journey towards La Platte 
river; we determined therefore to make towards the Isle aux 
Vaches, the nearest point on the Missouri, where we expect- 
ed to meet the troops ascending. We find we can borrow three 
horses from the Indians for this route, although they would 
not lend them to go to their enemies the Pawnees. 


After a fatiguing march, over a country of rolling prairie, 
we reached the Missouri on the 29th of August, and met 
the expedition at the Isle aux Vaches. 


The troops destined to ascend the river were concentrated 
on the 3d of September: it was determined here to abandon 
the steam-boat transportation entirely; and on the 5th of 
September, the troops and provisions were embarked in sixteen 
keel-boats and proceeded on their destination. We find the 
navigation of the Missouri exceedingly difficult: independent 
of the rapidity of the current, the channel is every where 
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vexed with concealed sand bars or bodies of trees projecting 
above the water. We make use of four methods to propel our 
boat: the first, and by far the most efficient is cordelling; this 
is by a rope fastened, one end to the bow of the boat and the 
other to the top of the mast; to the centre of this is attached 
another rope which reaches to the shore, and the boat is, by 
this means, dragged along by the men who walk on the bank. 
It is so frequently necessary, in the course of the day, to 
change sides of the river, and the bank of the river being 
sometimes knee deep in mud and the men having often to 
wade for hours in the water to clear sand bars, we consider, 
if we average ten miles a day, it is doing very well. 

The sinuosities of the river are so numerous that sails can 
be but little used: it requires also a strong breeze: it is sel- 
dom that a wind is fair forany considerable distance, and it 
not unfrequently happens that a wind which would be per- 
fectly fair if you had passed the bend before you, is so strong 
against you that you are unable to reach the point when it 
would be favourable. Oars are of but little use except in 
crossing the river; and the fourth means we use are poles. 
These are very effectual when the water is shoal; the bottom 
however of the Missouri is so unequal that we make but lit- 
tle use of this method, To the difficulties of the navigation 
may be added, the necessity of being in a constant state of 
readines and preparation to repel an attack; and although this 
contingency is not at all to be expected, yet it occasions no 
relaxation of caution on our part. The troops encamp in cr- 
der of battle, and after dragging the boats all day, frequent- 
ly wet; at night their arms are inspected, the encampment 
cleared, and many of them called to mount guard, Notwith- 
standing, however, these exposures, such is the salubrity of 
the climate that no increase of sickness has taken place among 
the troops. | 

After twenty-five days incessant toil we reached the Caqun- 
cil Bluff, and a position being selected a few miles above it 
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for the purpose, the erection of a cantonment was commen- 
ced. From the mouth of the Missouri to La Platte river, 
there is little variation in the appearance of the country; 
the bottoms are rich, and heavily timbered: beyond La 
Platte, large prairies approach the river: in fact, only oc- 
casionally points that are timbered; the growth becomes 
more inclining to cottonwood, and deteriorating somewhat in 
size. Immediately above the Council Bluff, the prairie joins the 
river for a distance of thirty miles. On the first of October, 
the Indian agent held a council with the Ottoe tribe of In- 
dians. This nation resides about thirty miles from the coun- 
cil bluff on La Platte River. The Ottoes, were once a more 
powerful nation, than they are at present: they formerly re- 
sided on the western bank of the Missouri; being redu- 
ced by the small pox and their enemies, they emigrated 
to their present position, which is near the Pawnees, with 
whom they are now in. strict alliance and friendship. 
They have increased within the last six or seven years 
very rapidly, and have received some accession of strength 
by a union with the remnant of the Missouri nation; and a 
number of families of the Jowas tribe: they can muster pro- 
bably three hundred and fifty warriors; and are esteemed 
the bravest Indians on the Missouri, and although a small 
nation, they are held in great respect, by their neighbours. 
They have always manifested strong attachment to the 
whites, and independent of their bravery, have more 
independence of spirit and generosity than most Indians. 
In attempting to save a boat, that.was lost last summer, they 
made the most disinterested exertions, And when infor 
med how severe a loss it was to the trader, to whom it be- 
longed, they determined to sell him all the furs they made, 
and to pay him strictly and liberally, all he had credited. By 
the fulfilment of this determination, though the trader 
had lost $2000, he was fully remunerated. They are losing 
however their respect forthe whites, and becoming drunk- 
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ards, in consequence of the opposition and collision among 
traders. 

The Ottoes are now at war with the Osages, Sioux, and 
Foxes. The Osages, they think very contemptuously of, the 
Sioux they appear to dread: with the former they have 
warred from time immemorial; their war with the Sioux, 
commenced in 1813, in this way:—A war party of Sioux, 
consisting of twenty, in returning from an unsuccessful ex- 
cursion against their enemies, the great Pawnees, passed 
near the Ottoe village: they happened to discover an Ottoe 
alone in the prairie, and attempted to cut him off; he fortu- 
nately perceived them, got to his horse, mounted, and gained 
the village. The whole nation sallied out, and attacked the 
party on horseback. They defended themselves, as they always 
do, with great desperation; the fight was carried on for some- 
time, at a distance, during which the Sioux killed five of the 
Ottoes; the Ottoes finding they were thus losing their men, 
made a furious charge upon the Sioux, and killed all but one; 
this one they wished to take prisoner, he, however, most cour- 
ageously, defied the whole of them, refused to surrender, 
drove his last arrow through the man who approached him, 
and only ceased to resist with death. The news of this ca- 
tastrophe soon reached the Sioux, and generated a war that has 
ever since continued. 

The Ottoes, like other Indians, never operate in masses. 
Their war parties are usually small; when large party goes 
out, they have a commander for the whole, and commanders 
for each ten or twelve men. Those selected for these sta- 
tions, are generally proved warriors. During their time of 
service, they exercise considerable authority, but not suffi- 
cient to prevent outrages by individuals of the party, although 
they frequently inflict corporeal punishment in the most 
summary way. The authority they possess, is purchased by 
exposing themselves first on all occasions of danger, and by 
continual watchfulness. These war parties, generally leave 
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the village in the night, without intimating their route; par- 
ticularly if the party is made up without the consent of the 
chief, or against the will of the nation. 

The courage of an Indian is seldom of the description 
which we call constitutional; it is rather a frenzied desperate 
feeling, the result of uncontrolled passions, than the sober 
dictate of a sense of duty, and a calm determination to be 
unmoved in the midst of peril. Individuals attracted by the 
glare of glory and distinction, or the fear of shame, may per- 
form acts of great valour, but in speaking of their general 
military deportment, it may be said, that they are easily ap- 
palled by a bold imposing front, that they never attack bold- 
ly where they know danger positively to exist, nor will they 
stand a vigorous charge, if there is any probability of escape 
by retreating. Several instances have occurred on the Mis- 
souri, in which parties of white men, have repulsed ten 
times their number of Indians. 

Bravery, however, among Indians, is a characteristic of the 


last importance; without it no man receives political or any 


other consideration. Generosity is a virtue next in con- 
sequence to bravery; and in fact, without the exercise of it, 
no chief can arrive at any influence. The reputation of giv- 
ing freely to their young men, and entertaining strangers, 
must form part of a chief’s character. I am poor, I have 
nothing, (said the old ‘ Long Hairs’ to us,) but why is it so? 
It is because I am a great man, and give freely whatever I 
possess. 

At the conclusion of the council, the Ottoes performed 
their war dances: a ring was formed by the warriors, those in 
it beat time in a low key on a drum, with a stick, and with 
their voices. A warrior jumped up from among them, took 
the tomahawk, and began to dance, and recite his exploits 
in war, going round and round the outside of the circle. 
When he had finished, the tomahawk was taken by another; 
their speeches were not inelegant, and the gestures they made 
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use of, were graceful and appropriate; they appeared to more 
advantage on this occasion, than they did in council. Their 
exploits appear to rank in importance, in this way: ist, captur- 
ing a man alive; 2d, touching an enemy the first after he is 
killed in battle; this is considered a much greater honour 
than to kill a man in action. They say it is no proof of cour- 
age to kill a man from a distance, and probably by an acci- 
dental shot. But to advance up, and touch a man who has 
been killed, is evidence that you are not afraid to come near 
the enemy. The third degree of exploit is killing and scalp- 
ing amanin war. After that, killing women and children, 
stealing horses, and striking a man in anger.—After this, 
they boast of their generosty, or magnanimous actions; giv- 
ing away horses, or having entertained so many strangers. On 
one occasion, a man rose up and said, ‘I was once in the 
middle of an immense prairie, I gave away there, my horses, 
my bow and arrows, my gun, my lodge and every thing in it. 
I burnt the wood* I had collected, and carried so far; and I 
scattered the ashes, to the four corners of the earth. I re- 
tained nothing but my squaws, and my children.’ 

On these occasions, the greatest attention to the truth is 
always paid. The actions of each individual, are in fact, so 
well known throughout the tribe, that it would be impossible 
to deceive them, with exaggerated stories. If an Indian 
boasts of his having performed any thing, that is not of 
common notoriety, he is requested to produce proof of his 
assertions; and if he fails to do so, he incurs what an Indian - 
very much dreads, the opprobrium of public opinion. 

The Ottoes are much attached to the whites, and notwith- 
standing the high opinion they entertain of their own nation, 
can be readily brought to acknowledge the superiority of 


the whites. A trader travelling with an Ottoe chief, after 


* In the immense plains on the Missouri, timber for fuel is so very 


scarce, that the Indians frequently carry it with them on their pack 
horses, great distances. 
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they had halted one evening, made their fire, and were smok- 
ing, had the following dialogue: 

Chief. I think we Indians, have a great deal more sense 
than you white people. 

Trader. Why do you think so? 

Chief. Because we can-make bows and arrows better, 
shoot buffaloe, approach an enemy, and endure cold and 
heat better; white men are lost in the plains, and do not know 
how to subsist themselves. : 

Trader. But this is because they are unaccustomed to 
these things: am not I who have been so long among you, quite . 
as expert as any of you. 

Chief. That is true, but we have never seen a white man 
' 80 active as you? 

Trader. Butcan you Indians make a gun or gun-powder, 
or calico, or a watch? 

Chief. Ah! (laughing) you have me now; I know well 
enough that the great Spirit has made white men more sensi- 
ble than Indians. 

Single combats or duels are very uncommon among In- 
dians. An appointed combat never occurs, and it would be 
entirely at variance with their ideas of bravery, or the point 
of honour, to place themselves on an equality with their an- 
tagonist. If an Indian is injured, he thinks himself justified 
in obtaining revenge by any method, however foul to us it 
may appear. 

The troops continued at work on the cantonment: on the 
10th of. October, the council was held with the Pawnee In- 
dians. 

The Pawnees, are a numerous nation of Indians; once the 
most numerous on the Missouri, and probably quite equal 
to any of them now; they are certainly the most powerful in 
our neighbourhood. They are divided into four bands: The 
great Pawnees, residing on La Platte river, about 100 miles 
above its mouth: The Pawnee Loups, reside on the Loup 
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fork of La Platte river, within 20 miles of the great Pawnees: 
And the Pawnee republic, so called, from their former- 
ly residing on the Republican fork of the Kanses river, 
from whence they were driven by their wars with the Osa- 
ges and Kanses, and they now reside near the great Pawnees. 

The fourth band appears to be very little known to the 
whites; they resides on the red river. 

The bands near this post, as near as we can judge, can 
muster the following number of warriors. 


The Great Pawnees, - : : - 700 
The Pawnee Loups, - - - - 350 
The Pawnee Republicans . - - 300 


they are within three days march of the Council Bluff. 

When these bands were visited by the late general Pike 
in 1806, the Pawnee Loups, and the Pawnee Republicans 
were at war, they are now in a state of profound peace and 
as the three bands live so near to each other, they may fairly 
be considered as one nation. 

The Pawnees are now at war with the Osages, Kanses, 
Sioux, and Spaniards: their war excursions are very fre- 
quently carried into the settlements of the latter, from whence 
they procure a great many fine horses; they likewise obtain 
horses from the nations south of them, for thet blankets, 
guns, &c. their horses they sell again to the nations on the 
Missouri, for double or treble the quantity; they appear to 
prefer obtaining European goods, by this species of traffic, 
to hunting for beaver, and other valuable furs; and their 
trade is of very little importance to the whites. © 

Their war parties last summer, brought them in near four 
hundred horses principally stolen from the Spanish settle- 
ments.'Formerly they held the Spaniards in great respect, 
as they put large detachments of troops into their country. 
Since 1806, however, the Spaniards have not done so, re- 
strained probably by the consideration, that the territory be- 
longs to the United States, and being debarred from the 
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only effectual means of checking Indian depredation; their 
settlements are placed in the same unfortunate situation 
that ours were on the borders of Florida. 

The agriculture of the Pawnees, is about the same as the 
Kanses, and Ottoes; like them, they only reside in their vil- 
ages, during the intervals of planting and gathering their 
corn; living nearer the hibitual haunts of the buffalo, than 
those nations, they subsist more exclusively upon it; they 
never hunt on the Missouri, and have but little intercourse 
with the whites. 

They are a proud, haughty people, and have great ideas 
of their own strength and importance. One of their prin- 
cipal men told the interpreter ‘What do we care for the 
whites; did not our fathers live very well, without knowing 
that such people had an existence? Have we not plenty of 
buffalo meat, and corn, not only for ourselves, but to give 
our friends, when they come to see us; and what Pawnee is 
so poor, that he cannot, if he choose, give his guest a horse to 
ride home? _Who is there in the world, that does not know 
of the bravery, and numbers of the great Pawnee nation.’ 
Notwithstanding, however, the good opinion they have of 
themselves, they are believed, to be less warlike than their 
neighbours, owing to the comparative ease, with which 
they live, subsisting entirely on buffalo, which they find so 

near them. The chace of the buffalo, besides being less la- 
borious than that of elk or deer; does not require the use of 
fire arms, with which the Pawnees are not expert. Their 
language is more guttural than that of the Kanses and 
Osages, and approaches nearer to the Sioux; their figures 
are tall and slim; they have remarkably high cheek bones, 
and a certain wildness of look, that is peculiar to them. 
Their government, like that of the Ottoes, is an hereditary 
aristocracy; the power and authority of which is very much 
dependent upon the individual character of the principal 
chieftain. They are not so cleanly, or, rather they are more 
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filthy, in their persons, lodges and cooking, than the other 
tribes. There is a custom among these Indians, of swear- 
ing they will not survive the death of a certain friend, or 
friends, that frequently leads them to desperate deeds. About 
two years since a trader, descending the Arkansaw, with 
some packs of beaver, and about thirty men, was attacked 
by a party of three hundred Pawnees. They made a breast- 
work of their packs of beaver, and finally succeeded in beat- 
ing off the Indians, killing five or six of them. After the 
Indians had despaired of success, and were about giving up 
the attack, two Indians, who had lost their friends, made a. 


furious charge by themselves, they were both cut to pieces, 


the memory of these men is universally cherished; their 
names are celebrated in all their war songs. 

The Pawnees find that formidable animal, the white or 
grizly bear, in their hunting excursions towards the head of 
La Platte River. On the Misouri, it is seldom seen below 
the great bend, and is found most frequently on the Yellow 
Stone, and its branches; and at the three forks of the Mis- 
souri. This bear will usually attack a man, if approached 
very near. Indians consider it a great exploit to kill one of 
them. When they are alarmed, they rise completely erect 
on their hind legs, and dart forward by jumps; they move 
much swifter than a man can run, rushing forward with the 
utmost ferocity, their mouths wide open, and snapping their 
teeth, which makes a noise like the shutting ofa steel trap; a 
man attacked by one of them, on the open plains of the Mis- 
souri, has but little chance of escape, if there be neither tree 
to climb, nor water to take to. The tenacity of life in these 
animals has been exaggerated, butis very remarkable: as many 
as thirteen balls have been put into them, without killing them; 
but there are also instances of their being killed, by two, or 
even one ball; the most mortal part is directly under the 
ear; they attack and kill a buffalo, dragging him to their 
haunts, where they bury if they do not wish to eat him. 
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These aminals are so fierce, ardent and furious, that they 
soon exhaust their strength in pursuit; they are hunted by 
the Indians on horseback; a party of three or four men, well 
mounted, approach the bear, and one of them provokes him 
to pursue him; this he does with his utmost force; the horse-~ 
man, to avoid the bear, has to put his horse to his metal; he 
leads him round a circle, towards his companions, one of 
whom provokes him: he is easily made to quit the old pur- 
suit, and join in the new: he is again led round, and again 
induced to pursue a fresh horse: the bear pursues until he 
becomes completely exhausted, lays down apparently life- 
less; is perfectly hors du combat, and may be approached 
and shot by putting the muzzle of the gun to his ear. Noth- 
ing can be more animating, it is said, than this hunt; there 1s 
no danger of the bear overtaking the horse, unless he falls; 
if however, the rider should be thrown, and the bear get a 
blow at him, death appears inevitable—such is the immense 
force, with which they use their claws. It takes a bear four 
or five years to attain its growth; they are supposed to ar- 
rive ata very old age, as they are frequently found with 
their claws worn out. 

The Pawnee Loups occasionally burn their prisoners alive, 
as a sacrifice to the Great Star they worship. When a war 


party goes out, they sometimes make a vow that if they take 


any prisoners, they will sacrifice them to the Great Star, ex- 
pecting it will tend to produce success in war. The unfor- 
tunate victim, thus taken and destined to suffer, is delivered 
over to the priests and jugglers, who confine him to what 
they call the medicine lodge, where all the meditations and 
magic performances are executed; the victim is aware of the 
fate that awaits him, and during the time of confinement is 
feasted on the most delicate viands, to make him a fat ac- 
ceptable offering. He remains in this situation, until either 
the time of planting corn, or the going out of a war party. 
He is then brought out, amidst the shouts, and screaming of 
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the whole village, and tied to a cross, with his arms extended; 
the old men, women and children, rush upon him, each armed 
with a firebrand, which they apply to the body of the suffer- 
er: after enduring these torments for some time, the warriors 
draw their bows, and the sufferings of the unfortunate wretch, 
are terminated by his being pierced with an hundred arrows, 
The body is torn to pieces by the crowd; the women and war- 
riors cut off the fat, the former to grease their hoes, the lat- 
ter their tomahawks and arrows; the one believing that the 
corn will grow much better, in consequence, and the other 
that they will have more success in war, or greater plenty of | 
buffalo: the body of the prisoner is burnt, and the offering is 
completed. This shocking and barbarous custom is quite 
at variance with the usual practice of Indians on the Mis- 
souri, With most nations a prisoner is safe in their village, 
except from the occasional effervescence of the rage of indi- 
viduals, from which no person is secure. About two years 
since, a Spanish boy was taken prisoner, and condemned to 
be sacrificed. He was saved however by the greatest exer- 
tions of some traders, who chanced to be at the village; it 
was however effected with great difficulty, and a considera- 
ble expense in presents. 

Among the Pawnees, and some other nations, there is kept 
with great reverence and care, a certain bag, containing 
many things deemed by these superstitious people sacred; 
the fingers of their enemies, the rattle of the rattlesnake, 
claws of the white bear, and certain birds stuffed; they sel- 
dom open this bag, but when they do so it is on going to 
war; with the determination of not returning without shed- 
ding human blood; no warrior ventures to return without 
doing this. On one occasion’a warrior, who had opened 
this bag, was out for six months, without meeting with any 
opportunity of spilling the blood of his enemies. He deter- 
mined to return and kill the first person he met: he returned 
accordingly, and the first person he met, happened to be his 
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own mother; whom he immediately tomahawked and scalp- 
ed. 

No Indians, that we have met, surrender the persons of 
their wives or daughters to the embraces of strangers. Chas- 
tity is regarded as a virtue, or rather the inconveniencies at- 
tending its violation, amounts among the unmarried, to a 
prohibition of the crime. Infidelity, among married women, 
is an offence for which the husband inflicts punishment. Ge- 
nerally corporal castigation with aclub or whip; or it produ- 
ces a separation of the parties. The temper of the husband 
is the tribunal, by which the extent or manner of punish- 
ment is regulated. A great warrior, who had once discover- 
ed that his wife was unfaithful, had his best horse saddled, 
put a fine buffalo skin over him, and ordered his wife to lead 
the horse to the lodge of her lover; when he came out he 
told him to take his wife, his horse, and his buffalo skin; he 
gave them all to him. Such instances of generosity are 
believed by Indians (when they suppose fear has no influ- 
ence) to mark the great man. If a wife supposes herself bad- 
ly treated, she can leave her husband, go to her relations, or 
marry another. The husband can also turn off his wife when 
he chooses: notwithstanding this, many instances of long con- 
tinued association are by no means uncommon. There ap- 
pears to be no particular matrimonial ceremony made use of; 
there are few unmarried men, and fewer unmarried wo- 
men, among Indians. 

In communities, where commercial transactions extend 
merely to an occasional barter, for the conveniences of life, 
where wealth gives no privileges and confers no im- 
portance, and where the subsistence of every man, is ob- 
tained, not by supplying the wants of others; but immediate- 
ly from the forest, there can be but little necessity for mu- 
nicipal regulations, to settle disputes concerning property. 
No tribunals exist for the trial of crimes; their differences 
are generally settled by yielding to the interference of 
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friends, or the voice of public opinion, as to what is proper 
to be done. 

On the 16th of October, the Mahaw Indians arrived, 
having been sent for by the agent, to explain the motives of 
our expedition, which he did in council on the next day. 

At these councils a circle is formed, and the agent having 
delivered his sentiments, the chiefs rise in succession, and 
make their speeches: their gesture is frequently appropriate, 
and sometimes their remarks indicate great shrewdness. Yet 
the general character of their eloquence is garrulous and 
colloquial, nor have we heard any thing from them superior 
to what we might expect from the most shrewd, among a bo- 
dy of uneducated white men. 

After the council, the chiefs were invited to dine with 
the commanding officer; they behaved with great de- 
corum. ‘Two of the chiefs objected to eating the meat ofa 
buck, which formed the principal dish of the entertainers; it 
was their medicine; it appears that when a man becomes of 
age, he selects a certain animal for his medicine, and studi- 
ously avoids killing or eating it. This medicine is frequently 
adopted by whole families: it is the case in the present in- 
stance; the two chiefs were brothers. Among the people of 
this tribe are three men in the dress of women. We were 
told that in almost every tribe there are two or three men, 
who assume the dress, and occupations of women: cut their 
hair like them, associate with them, make moccasins, cook, 
carry wood, &c. and in some instances actually marry men. 
These people are regarded with that sort of respect, which 
Indians hold for every thing that relates to their supersti- 
tions: they think that the great spirit has ordered these things, 
and that they must treat them with respect. Among the 
Osages, however, they lost the veneration in which they were 
once held. One of them was detected by a chief, in being 
guilty of an impropriety towards his wife. He immediately 
assembled some of his warriors, and put to death, not only 
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the man who had injured him, but all the men-women in 
the tribe. 

The village of the Mahaws is on the west side of the 
Missouri, about 100 miles above our camp. They were for- 
merly a powerful and military people, but about cighteen 
years ago, they were very much reduced by the small pox. 

On the 20th of October, we visited the Mahaw camp: we 
reached it after dark in the evening, and were shown to the 
lodge of the principal chief, the Big Elk; a squaw unsaddled 
our horses, and took care of our baggage; and we entered 
the lodge. We were treated with great politeness; a seat 
was spread for us, and much diligence displayed in putting 
on the kettle, picking and cutting upa goose, (the only fresh 
meat in the village,) for our supper. The lodges of the Ma- 
haws are made of buffalo hides, sewed together; and, when 
stretched on poles, have a conical figure, with a diameter of 
about fifteen feet at the base, and an aperture at the top, to 
permit the escape of the smoke, they are carried on their win- 
ter excursions, and form comfortable habitations, and secure 
protection from wind and rain. 

The Mahaws possess better dispositions, and less ferocity 
of temper than most Indians. These characteristics have 
induced them to court the protection of the whites, and to 
listen to their advice, as to remaining at peace with their 
neighbours. ‘They boast very much of their superior attach- 
ment to the whites; and that no white man has ever been kil- 
led, by any of their nation. Depend upon it, (said their prin- 
cipal chief to us in council) that if any wars take place between 
us, your people will be the aggressors. Since I was a little boy, 
white men have come to our village, one or two ata time, and 
insmall canoes. Did we insult, or kill them? no, we treated them 
with kindness and hospitality. The blood of no white man 
has yet stained the hands of a Mahaw; and shall we now 
for the first time, become hostile, when the woods are filled 
with your brave soldiers. 
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The principal chief of the tribe is the Big Elk, a very 
sensible Indian, but too much’ addicted to whiskey; we have 
found him too drunk to transact business. This tribe is 
very much divided into parties. One of these lately severed 
from the nation, and now live on the waters of the Big Horn 
river. 

During our stay in the village, we were invited to many 
feasts; and among others, to the lodge of a son of the cele- 
brated chief, Blackbird. 

Blackbird was a chief of great consideration, not only in his 
own tribe, but among other nations on the Missouri. Like 
most ambitious men, he cared little about the means by which 
he should arrive at unlimited power; that made use of by 
Blackbird was of the most atrocious kind. He procured 
from a trader, a considerable quantity of arsenic; with which 
he poisoned every man, who endeavoured to curtail his au- 
thority, or who did not implicitly obey his commands. It is 
said, he destroyed sixty of his tribe, by means of this poison. 
Blackbird fell a victim to the small pox about 18 years ago: 
when about to die, he directed his friends to carry him to 
the top of a high hill, near the village, have a large pit dug 
to put his horse in alive, and place him on his back armed, 
and in his war dress, and to cover them over. From there, 
said he, I will see the canoes of the white men, as they pass 
and repass on the river. I will see the war parties of my 
nation going out and returning; I shall hear your rejoic- 
ings for victory, and your sighs for disaster. This injunc- 
tion was faithfully executed; the hill was for some time re- | 
garded by the natives as holy; and retains to this day, the 
name of Blackbird’s hill. 

Little respect is paid to old age among the Mahaws. 
When it arrives with all its infirmities, the old man becomes 
a burthen to feed and to carry. He is treated with neglect by 
all; and made a jest, and plaything of by the young men 
and boys. ‘They left at the trading house, a few years since, 
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two old men and an old woman. The trader remonstrated 
against their doing so: and said he had scarcely food enough 
for himself; they told him they would leave them, and if he 
had no food to give them, they might starve. The trader 
supported them during the winter; and when the Indians re- 
turned from their buffaloe hunt, he found considerable diffi- 
culty in persuading them, to take them back, although they 
had brought plenty of meat. 

The stealing of horses, among these roving bands is al- 
ways regarded as cause for hostility; their very existence 
being dependent upon them, both in procuring subsistence, 
and in avoiding or pursuing their enemies. ‘The stealing 
of corn is thought much less of. Upon their return from their 
last summer’s hunt, the Mahaws found the Sioux, with 
whom they are at peace, taking corn out of their corn fields, 
The chief of the Mahaws, told his warriors not to touch, or 
pursue them: that corn was made to eat, and that the Sioux 
might take it. 

Dogs are considered by the Indians as a great delicacy; 
one of the feasts, to which we were invited, consisted of a 
boiled dog; it was palatable, although they had cooked it 
without being skinned, and merely singed off the hair, which. 
gave a smoky taste to the dish. 

The attachments growing out of the ties of relationship 
are of the strongest character, and extend to the most remote 
ramification of consanguinity. Not only the influence of every 
individual, but his choice of obtaining justice, or revenge for 
mjuries, depends in fact, upon the number of his relations. 

Indians inhabiting the vast plains of the Missouri are 
subject to weakness of the eyes, and blindness; this arises 
from the reflection of the rays of the sun upon the plain; 
from the light particles of sand drawn by the winds, togeth- 
er with the ashes, remaining after the conflagration of those 
immense prairies. This disorder commences, by an itching 
pain im one of the eyes, inflammation, and soreness follow, the 
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desease extends itself to both eyes, and is attended with 
soreness, and weakness, for a long time, and sometimes in- 
deed terminates in total blindness. The Indians bleed for 
this disorder, by scarifying a place near the organ, and suck- 
ing it; this, and confining themselves to a dark place, are the 
only remedies they use. Another disorder, to which the 
natives inhabiting the plains and hills near the Rocky 
mountains are subject to, arises from exposure in travelling, 
when the snow is on the ground, particularly in the months 
of February and March; this appears a much more distress- 
ing disorder than the former; it generally comes on after 
three days exposure; the eyelids contract, the pain becomes © 
excruciating, and upon forcibly opening the eyelid, a dis- 
charge of water takes place, which gives a momentary relief: 
the remedy for this disorder, is remaining four or five days 
in a dark place, the pain then subsides, and the sight is re- 
gained; but the eye does not recover its natural tone or acti- 
vity for one ortwo years, and sometimes it terminates in a per- 
manent weakness. This disease is considered by the Black- 
feet, Crow and Snake Indians, who rove in the vicinity of 
the Rocky mountains, as a serious impediment to their war 
or hunting excursions. A party of seventeen Americans, 
belonging to the Missouri fur company, going over the Rocky 
mountains in 1811, were all attacked by this disorder, ex- 
cept two: fortunately they were on good hunting ground, and 
the two men were able to subsist the others, until they reco- 
vered; while in this situation, a party of Indians appeared, 
that they had reason to suppose were their enemies, the Black- 
feet; they expected of course to be sacrificed, and throwing 
the bandages from their eyes, flew to their arms; fortunately 
however they proved to be the Snake Indians, who were re- 
turning from a war excursion; they had themselves just re- 
covered from the disorder, having lain by several days for 
that purpose. 
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On another occasion, a party of five of the Missouri fur 
company, were despatched on a journey of six days: on the 
evening of the third day, the eyes of four of the party be- 
came sore, and on the morning of the fourth, they were un- 
able to see at all; fortunately the fifth man retained his eye- 
sight sufficiently to act as a guide, and after being without 
food for four days, they reached the trading-house. The 
buffalo on which they had calculated to subsist, were abund- 
ant, and the man who could see, might have found and shot 
them; but the blind men begged him not to strain his eyes 
for that purpose; they would rather suffer hunger, than run 
the risk of his being blind, in which event they would all 
have been lost. 

These Indians appear social, they frequently visit each 
other at their lodges; and besides inviting us to their feasts, 
they come and see us. One day anold blind man called; he 
introduced himself by this speech; ‘ When I was a young 
man, I put the tail of a buck in my head, and went to war. 
I killed my enemies; returned with their scalps, and was 


foremost in the war dance. If astranger came to the village he 
always inquired for me: if there was a feast, I was sure to be 
invited: If there was but one pipe of tobacco in the village, I 
was asked to smoke: then there were plenty of fine young 
women anxious to marry me. Every thing I wanted was at 
my disposal. Now I am old, blind, decrepid and useless; 
nobody cares for me, nobody minds me.’ 


We hear every night cries and lamentations, coming for 
hours from the same voices. It is a practice among Indians, 
(particularly the squaws,) when they think themselves\aggriev- 
ed, have lost any thing they value, or any sorrowful recol- 
lection happens to cross their imaginations, to retire to some 
distance from their lodge, and give vent to their grief, by 
mourning piteously aloud. All the tribes have this custom; 
but the Mahaws practice it more than the others. They 
frequently cry in this way, for half the night. We heard a 
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man crying one night, and upon inquiring, were told he was 
lamenting the loss of his wife, who hung herself last win 
ter. It appears, that her husband had two remarkably fine 
horses, both of which were stolen in one night; this was too 
much for the philosophy of the squaw, and she hung herself. 
Suicide, we were told, is not common among Indians; it 
is more so among the women than the men; they appear to 
regard it not as a crime, but a visitation of the Great Spi- 
rit. | 

The Iron Eyes, a very sensible Indian and the second 
chief in the nation, came to us one evening, and we had a 
long talk. He told us one of his children was very ill; and | 
that to morrow he would start for the doctor, who was 
with part of the nation that have been hunting on the Soldier 
river. Iron Eyes has now eight wives, and has had in the 
course of his life eighteen. We asked him if the plan of the 
whites in having but one wife, was not preferable to the In- 
dian custom of having many. Yes, he replied, it certainly was; 
aman that has many wives, with all his industry, can hardly 
provide for them; he is continually asked for a blanket for 
one, calico for another, and so on, besides the bickerings and 
jealousies that take place among several wives. But why do 
you follow apractice, that you think wrong? The custom was 
established, said he, before I was born, and I have fallen into 
it. Besides, I think there are more women than men in my tribe; 
and if we only took one wife, there would be some women 
without husbands. We asked him what he thought would 
become of him after death? He said his father had told him, 
and he supposed it was true, that afterdeath, Indians were 
put on a large trail, that led to a great house. One set 
of them reached the house, the others loitered on the way; 
each set however passed their time alike dull, moping and 
melancholy. He had no idea of a future state of rewards 
and punishments. He told us that the Mahaws, pursued the 
following routine. Inthe spring of the year they meet at 
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their village to plant their corn; if they have but little pro- 
vision, they start as soon as it is planted; if they have plenty 
they wait until it comes up, and they can hoe it. They then 
start for the plains, where they find the buffalo. They re- 
main during the summer at this hunt, carefully preserving and 
jerking all the meat they do not use. The furs at that season 
are not valuable; the skins however they dress, and use in ma- 
king their leathern lodges. About August, they return to 
their village, bringing with them the meat they have cured. 
They remain in their village, subsisting on their corn and 
buffalo meat, until October, or November, when they pro- 
cure a credit for guns, ball, and powder, &c. from the tra- 
ders; conceal the corn they do not carry with them, disperse 
into small parties, and descend the Missouri, as far as the 
Council Bluff, and hunt on it, and the smaller streams, for 
beaver, otter, racoon, and deer skins: it is at this season they 
set fire to the prairies, to facilitate the pursuit of the game: 
when the winter really approaches, the streams are frozen 
over, and the cold weather drives the buffalo southwardly; 
they move northwardly until they meet. The skin of the 
buffalo is now become valuable, and they preserve it also for 
the traders. They hunt, until the season for planting corn; 
when they assemble again, plant their corn, and renew the same 
wanderings. My nation, said the Iron Eyes, is increasing 
very rapidly. We will soon be as numerous as the Pawnees, 
or as we were before the small pox destroyed so many of 
our people about eighteen years ago. The Punckaws, the na- 
tion immediately above them, on the Missouri, he thinks 
have increased nearly double in fourteen years; they were re- 
duced about that time, by the small pox, and the Sioux, 
to fifty lodges. He thinks they now have one hundred. We 
asked him if the increase of his tribe, would not occasion a 
scarcity of game. He replied no; that probably, they would 
have to go a little further for buffalo. He appears to have 
no apprehension of their diminishing, nor that any change 
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has taken place in their numbers, or haunts, during his recol- 
lection. We asked him if ‘it would not be better for his peo- 
ple to raise hogs, cattle, &c., like the whites? No, he said; 
the great spirit has made the Indians to live after one 
manner, and the whites after another, and he hoped it would 
continue so. 

One evening, the principal chief, the Big Elk, sent to beg 
we would use our influence to obtain him some whiskey 
from the trader; this we refused: after some time he came 
himself, and requested it very earnestly. We reminded him 
of the influence he once had in his tribe, and told him he 
had lost his importance, by his fondness for drinking, and | 
begged him, if he wished to retain the esteem of the whites, 
or regain his influence among his countrymen, that he would 
desist from the practice, He appeared to receive this ad- 
vice very kindly, and after some time said, that the white 
people were to blame for bringing whiskey among them; and 
that when it was far from him, he never thought of it; but 
that when it was near and attainable, his inclination was ir- 
resistible. But the loss of my power, said he, is owing’ also 
to another cause; since you whites have come among my 
people to buy beaver skins, they have distributed medals to, 
and made chiefs of every man, who can raise a party to hunt 
for him: it is the ambition of these men, that make me pow- 
erless. I know there are Mahaws, now alive, as brave and 
as wise as I am; fortune alone placed me at their head; but 
I cannot rule my tribe, when the whites assist my rivals. 
He appeared a little affected at the conversation, and soon 
left us. 

There are three points, which distinguish the savages west 
of the Mississippi, from those on the eastern side. First, 
they occupy a country infinitely less capable of sustaining 
a dense population: Second, they are a less stationary people; 
having, in fact, no fixed residence, but roving over their 
boundless plains; finding a home wherever chance or for- 
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their village to plant their corn; if they have but little pro- 
vision, they start as soon as it is planted; if they have plenty 
they wait until it comes up, and they can hoe it. They then 
start for the plains, where they find the buffalo. They re- 
main during the summer at this hunt, carefully preserving and 
jerking all the meat they do not use. The furs at that season 
are not valuable; the skins however they dress, and use in ma- 
king their leathern lodges. About August, they return to 
their village, bringing with them the meat they have cured. 
They remain in their village, subsisting on their corn and 
buffalo meat, until October, or November, when they pro- 
cure a credit for guns, ball, and powder, &c. from the tra- 
ders; conceal the corn they do not carry with them, disperse 
into small parties, and descend the Missouri, as far as the 
Council Bluff, and hunt on it, and the smaller streams, for 
beaver, otter, racoon, and deer skins; it is at this season they 
set fire to the prairies, to facilitate the pursuit of the game: 
when the winter really approaches, the streams are frozen 
over, and the cold weather drives the buffalo southwardly; 
they move northwardly until they meet. The skin of the 
buffalo is now become valuable, and they preserve it also for 
the traders. They hunt, until the season for planting corn; 
when they assemble again, plant their corn, and renew the same 
wanderings. My nation, said the Iron Eyes, is increasing 
very rapidly. We will soon be as numerous as the Pawnees, 
or as we were before the small pox destroyed so many of 
our people about eighteen years ago. The Punckaws, the na- 
tion immediately above them, on the Missouri, he thinks 
have increased nearly double in fourteen years; they were re- 
duced about that time, by the small pox, and the Sioux, 
to fifty lodges. He thinks they now have one hundred. We 
asked him if the increase of his tribe, would not occasion a 
scarcity of game. He replied no; that probably, they would 
have to go a little further for buflalo. He appears to have 
no apprehension of their diminishing, nor that any change 
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has taken place in their numbers, or haunts, during his recol- 
lection. We asked him if it would not be better for his peo- 
ple to raise hogs, cattle, &c., like the whites? No, he said; 
the great spirit has made the Indians to live after one 
manner, and the whites after another, and he hoped it would 
continue so. 

One evening, the principal chief, the Big Elk, sent to beg 
we would use our influence to obtain him some whiskey 
from the trader; this we refused: after some time he came 
himself, and requested it very earnestly. We reminded him 
of the influence he once had in his tribe, and told him-he 
had lost his importance, by his fondness for drinking, and 
begged him, if he wished to retain the esteem of the whites, 
or regain his influence among his countrymen, that he would 
desist from the practice, He appeared to receive this ad- 
vice very kindly, and after some time said, that the white 
people were to blame for bringing whiskey among them; and. 
that when it. was far from him, he never thought of it; but 
that when it was near and attainable, his inclination was ir- 
resistible. But the loss of my power, said he, is owing also 
to another cause; since you whites have come among my 
people to buy beaver skins, they have distributed medals to, 
and made chiefs of every man, who can raise a party to hunt 
for him: it is the ambition of these men, that make me pow- 
erless. I know there are Mahaws, now alive, as brave and 
as wise as I am; fortune alone placed me at their head; but 
I cannot rule my tribe, when the whites assist my rivals. 
He appeared a little affected at the conversation, and soon 
left us. 

There are three points, which distinguish the savages west 
of the Mississippi, from those on the eastern side. First, 
they occupy a country infinitely less capable of sustaining 
a dense population: Second, they are a less stationary people; 
having, in fact, no fixed residence, but roving over their 
boundless plains; finding a home wherever chance or for- 
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tune, may throw them. Third, they have an immense num-: 
ber of hardy horses, on the backs of which they fight; and 
the whole nation moves with a velocity, that will elude the 
pursuit of any white troops. 

These nations are at present all friendly; and entertain 
the highest opinion of the whites; and their military charac- 
teristics are certainly inferior to their more northern neigh- 
bours. The martial superiority of the northern Indians is, 
however, more to be attributed to a long contact with the 
whites, (French and English,) having taught them a bolder 
manner of fighting, than to a difference in natural endowment. 
When the Indians of the Missouri become better acquaint- 
ed with white men, a familiarity will commence, that will 
destroy the high opinion they now entertain of us. They 
will learn from us our vices, and our bold system of tactics; 
and considering the unfortunate positions they occupy, in 
relation to our settlements, west of the Mississippi, the na- 
ture of their country, and habits, hostility with them is very 
much to be deprecated. 

When engaged in the chace, or in pursuit of an enemy, 
Indians are patient, hardy, and active: but when exempted 
from the necessity of laborious exercises, they abandon them- 
selves to the most indolent indulgence; remain for days in 
a state scarcely removed from that of absolute torpor, from 
which nothing arouses them but hunger, or the desire of re- 
venge, or the love of glory. It is this characteristic indo- 
lence that must be taken advantage of, to civilize them; as 
the first step towards it must be to destroy their erratic ha- 
bits. This can be done, by making it possible for the labour 
of their squaws, to obtain from agriculture alone, such a 
supply of provisions, as will render distant hunts unnecessa- 
ry: Make them stationary, destroy their horses, and intro- 
duce among them, distinctions arising from property, ex- 
clude traders, and other unprincipled white men; and they 
can be moulded into any shape. This cannot be effected 
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suddenly; time and system are necessary. It must be be- 
gun, by making their villages so secure, that old men, and 
others useless in their hunts, may remain in safety: gradu- 
ally all who are lazy, will decline going out; preferring at- 
tending to raising domestic animals; and the hunting par- 
ties will soon be confined to a very few. By such a plan 
their comforts would be increased, and the danger of their 
enmity much diminished. 





eas 


Art. II.—A visit to Mont-Blanc, in a letter from an Ameri- 
can traveller to his friends in the United States. 


Geneva, Fuly, 22nd. 1819 


You, who are acquainted with my clambering disposi- 
tion, which has already carried me to the tops of Vesuvius 
and Etna, will not be very much surprised at learning, that 
I have attempted, with success, to mount to the summit of 
Mont-Blanc; an aerial journey, which many have wished 
to accomplish; but few have undertaken, and in which, still 
fewer have succeeded. I am somewhat afraid that you will 
condemn the expedition as a wild one, and, I am sensible, 
with considerable justice; but you need be under no appre- 
hensions of my making any similar attempts in future. Hav- 
ing reached the highest point in Europe, if not in the old 
world, (which some recent discoveries concerning the moun- 
tains of India, render at least doubtful,) my curiosity is en- 
tirely gratified, and there is no probability of my meeting 
with any future temptation, sufficient to excite it anew. To 
give you a correct idea of the nature of our undertaking, I 
will commence with a concise account of this gigantic atlas 
of Europe; and of the various attempts that have been made 
to attain its summit. 

Mont-Blanc is situated amidst some of the highest moun- 
tains of Savoy, forming a part of the great chain of the Alps, 
above which, however, it raises far its snowy head, with an 
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air of dignified triumph. It is this white mantle, which it 
always preserves, that gives its name. On the north side, 
and immediately at its foot, is the valley of Chamouny, six- 
teen leagues south from Geneva, and much frequented in the 
summer season, by the inhabitants of that city, and by stran- 
gers, who go there to enjoy the view of the stupendous gla- 
ciers, several of which are formed by the snow and ice 
gliding down from Mont-Blanc itself. On the southeast 
side, is the valley of Catreues, which separates Mont-Blanc 
from the great and the little St. Bernard, and, through 
which runs a small river, that joins the Po below Turin, 
while the Arva, flowing through Chamouny, joins the Rhone 
near Geneva. ‘These rivers finally discharge themselves in- 
to the sea, at the distance of more than three hundred miles 
from each other; one into the Mediterranean sea near Mar.- 
seilles, and the other into the Adriatic, near Vabille. The 
chain of Alps, of which Mont-Blanc forms a part, runs 
from N. E. to S. W., and is partly covered by sharp point- 
ed rocks, whose sides are too steep for the snow to rest on, 
and of which seven, rising abruptly to a great height, have 
the appropriate name of ‘ the Needles of Chamouny.’ 

The height of Mont-Blanc, according to the observations 
of Saussure, is 14,790 feet above the level of the sea, which 
is only 5,300 feet less than that of Chimborazo, the summit 
of which has never been reached: on the other hand its rela- 
tive height above the surrounding country is greater; for 
Mont-Blanc is 11,500 feet above the valley of Chamouny, 
while Chimborazo, according to Humboldt, is only 11,200 
above the plain of Tapia.—lIt is calculated, that from this 
height, the eye could reach sixty-eight miles in every direc- 
tion, without being interrupted by the convexity of the earth 
Mont-Blanc is seen from Lyons, in all its magnificence, from 
the mountains of Burgundy, from Dijon, and even from 
Langres, sixty-five leagues distant in a straight line; M. 
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Saussure, thought he recognized it from the mountains of 
Canbia, above ‘Toulon. 

Notwithstanding the great extent of the base of this moun- 
tian, its summit is nearly inaccessible on every side. On 
the south, S. W., and S. E., immense walls of rocks, pre- 
senting precipices of between nine and ten thousand feet in 
height, render it absolutely so: while to the north, N. E., 
and N. W. it is surrounded by immense glaciers, banks of 
ice, precipices, and perfidious snows. These are the ob- 
stacles, which render its approach so difficult, and so dan- 
gerous, that until within fifty years, the idea of attaining the 
top was regarded as perfectly chimerical. 

In 1760 and 61, Saussure, the celebrated philosopher of 
Geneva, then engaged in examining the natural history of the 
Alps, promised a considerable reward to any person who 
should succeed in finding a practicable path to the summit, of- 
fering even to pay for the lost time of those, who made inef- 
fectual efforts. The first who undertook this, was Pierre 
Limon, a hunter of Chamouny, in 1762: but he was unsuc- 
cessful. In 1775, four men of the same village endeavour- 
ed for the same object, and with as ill success, to follow the 
ridge of the Montagne de la Cote, which runs parrallel to 
the Glacier of Boissons. In 1783, three others followed the 
same track, but were attacked by an increasing disposition 
to sleep, from which they could only relieve themselves by 
returning. M. Bourritt, of Geneva, made two ineffectual 
attempts the same year, and the following year another, 
accompanied by Saussure, his own son, and fifteen guides. 

In June 1786, six men of the valley of Chamouny, renew- 
ed the attempt to reach the summit, but fatigue, and cold 
forced them to renounce it; one of them, however, Jacques 
Balmat, separating from his companions to search for crys- 
tals, and having lost himself, was prevented by a storm from 
rejoining them, and compelled to pass the night on the snow, 
unprovided and alone; vouth, however, and the vigour of 
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air of dignified triumph. It is this white mantle, which it 
always preserves, that gives its name. On the north side, 
and immediately at its foot, is the valley of Chamouny, six- 
teen leagues south from Geneva, and much frequented in the 
summer season, by the inhabitants of that city, and by stran- 
gers, who go there to enjoy ‘the view of the stupendous gla- 
ciers, several of which are formed by the snow and ice 
gliding down from Mont-Blanc itself. On the southeast 
side, is the valley of Catreues, which separates Mont-Blanc 
from the great and the little St. Bernard, and, through 
which runs a small river, that joins the Po below Turin, 
while the Arva, flowing through Chamouny, joins the Rhone 
near Geneva. ‘These rivers finally discharge themselves in- 
to the sea, at the distance of more than three hundred miles 
from each other; one into the Mediterranean sea near Mar« 
seilles, and the other into the Adriatic, near Vabille. The 
chain of Alps, of which Mont-Blanc forms a part, runs 
from N. E. to S. W., and is partly covered by sharp point- 
ed rocks, whose sides are too steep for the snow to rest on, 
and of which seven, rising abruptly to a great height, have 
the appropriate name of ‘ the Needles of Chamouny.’ 

The height of Mont-Blanc, according to the observations 
of Saussure, is 14,790 feet above the level of the sea, which 
is only 5,300 feet less than that of Chimborazo, the summit 
of which has never been reached: on the other hand its rela- 
tive height above the surrounding country is greater; for 
Mont-Blanc is 11,500 feet above the valley of Chamouny, 
while Chimborazo, according to Humboldt, is only 11,200 
above the plain of Tapia.—It is calculated, that from this 
height, the eye could reach sixty-eight miles in every direc- 
tion, without being interrupted by the convexity of the earth 
Mont-Blanc is seen from Lyons, in all its magnificence, from 
the mountains of Burgundy, from Dijon, and even from 
Langres, sixty-five leagues distant in a straight line; M. 
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Saussure, thought he recognized it from the mountains of 
Canbia, above Toulon. 

Notwithstanding the great extent of the base of this moun- 
tian, its summit is nearly inaccessible on every side. On 
the south, S. W., and S. E., immense walls of rocks, pre- 
senting precipices of between nine and ten thousand feet in 
height, render it absolutely so: while to the north, N. E., 
and N. W. it is surrounded by immense glaciers, banks of 
ice, precipices, and perfidious snows. These are the ob- 
stacles, which render its approach so difficult, and so dan- 
gerous, that until within fifty years, the idea of attaining the 
top was regarded as perfectly chimerical. 

In 1760 and 61, Saussure, the celebrated philosopher of 
Geneva, then engaged in examining the natural history of the 
Alps, promised a considerable reward to any person who 
should succeed in finding a practicable path to the summit, of- 
fering even to pay for the lost time of those, who made inef- 
fectual efforts. The first who undertook this, was Pierre 
Limon, a hunter of Chamouny, in 1762: but he was unsuc- 
cessful. In 1775, four men of the same village endeavour- 
ed for the same object, and with as ill success, to follow the 
ridge of the Montagne de la Cote, which runs parrallel to 
the Glacier of Boissons. In 1783, three others followed the 
same track, but were attacked by an increasing disposition 
to sleep, from which they could only relieve themselves by 
returning. M. Bourritt, of Geneva, made two ineffectual 
attempts the same year, and the following year another, 
accompanied by Saussure, his own son, and fifteen guides. 
In June 1786, six men of the valley of Chamouny, renew- 
ed the attempt to reach the summit, but fatigue, and cold 
forced them to renounce it; one of them, however, Jacques 
Balmat, separating from his companions to search for crys- 

tals, and having lost himself, was prevented by a storm from 
rejoining them, and compelled to pass the night on the snow, 
unprovided and alone; youth, however, and the vigour of 
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his constitution saved his life. In the morning he perceiv- 
ed the top at no great distance, and having the whole day 
before him to descend, he examined leisurely the approaches 
to it, and observed one, that appeared more accessible than 
any he had hitherto seen—At his return to Chamouny, he 
was taken ill, in consequence of his great exposure, and was 
attended by Dr. Paccard, the physician of the village, to 
whom he communicated his discoveries, and offered, in gra- 
titude for his care, to conduct him to the summit of Mont 
Blanc. 

In consequence of this, Jacques Balmat and Dr. Paccard 
set out from Chamouny, the 7th of August, the same year, 
and slept on the top of the Montagne de la Cote. The next 
day they experienced great difficulties and excessive fatigue, 
and were long doubtful of the ultimate event of their enter- 
prize; but finally, at half past 6 P. M. they reached the pin- 
nacle of the mountain, in sight of many visitors, who were 
at Chamouny, watching their progress with telescopes.—The 
cold was so intense, that the provision was frozen in their 
pockets, the ink congealed in their ink-horns, and the mer- 
cury in Fahrenheit’s thermometer, sunk to eighteen and a 
half degrees. They remained about half an hour on the top, 
regained at midnight the Montagne de la Cote, and, after 
two hours repose, set out for Chamouny, where they arrived 
at eight in the morning, with their lips swollen, their faces 
excoriated, gnd their eyes much inflamed; and it was some- 
time before they recovered from these disagreeable effects. 

As soon as the intelligence of this success reached Saus- 
sure at Geneva, he determined on making a similar attempt: 
which he in fact did the same year, but was compelled by 
unfavourable weather to return. He was however not dis- 
couraged; but as the season was now far advanced, he postpon- 
ed his operations until the ensuing summer. Accordingly, on 
the ist August, 1787, he again set out from Chamouny, ac- 
companied by his servant and eighteen guides, carrying a 
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tent, a bed, ladders, cords, provisions, and philosophical in- 
struments. 

The party arrived early the same day at the Montagne 
de la Cote, where they passed the night. The next day, not- 
withstanding an increase of dangers and difficulties, they 
passed under the Dome de Gouté, and reached a platform 
or small plain, at the height of 11,790 feet above the sea, 
where they pitched their tent in the snow, and passed the 
night. The following morning, (August 3d,) the snow was 
so hard, and the ascent so steep, that they were compelled 
to cut their footsteps with a hatchet, and it was only by pro- 
ceeding with the greatest caution, that they were enabled to 
pass this dangerous acclivity with safety. They however 
persevered, and reached the summit about an hour before 
noon, in view of many persons, who were observing them 
from Chamouny. Mr. Saussure turned his eyes to the house 
where his mother and sisters were watching his progress 
with a telescope, and had the satisfaction of seeing the 
waving of a flag, which was the signal they had agreed to 
make as soon as they should be assured of his safety.—The 
latter part of his ascent was the slowest and most fatiguing, 
owing to the difficulty of breathing occasioned by the rarity 
of the air: the stoutest of his guides could not take more than 
thirty steps, without stopping to take breath. No one had 
the least appetite, but all were much tormented by thirst. 
The guides pitched the tent, in which Mr. Saussure remain- 
ed four hours, making a number of observations. At half 
after three the party began to descend, and slept 1100 feet 
below the summit, a short distance lower than the preceding 
night. The next day they arrived, without any accident, at 
Chamouny. 

This successful expedition of Saussure, and the interesting 
account he published of it, inspired many persons with a 
wish of accomplishing the same task; but they were general- 
ly soon deterred by an examination into the difficulties at- 
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tending its execution, and returned satisfied with a view 
from the vallies below of the terrific glaciers, and everlast- 
ing snows, which defend the approaches to the summit. The 
following are the principal attempts that have since been 
made, and it will be perceived that of these few, only a part 
have succeeded. 

The year following Mr. Saussure’s journey, (1788,) Mr. 
Bourritt, of Geneva, in company with his son, two other 
gentlemen, and a number of guides, attempted the ascent of 
Mont-Blanc. The party was dispersed by a storm, and only 
Mr. Bourritt, his son, and three guides succeeded in reach- 
ing the top, where the violeuce of the cold compelled them 
to abridge their stay to a few minutes. While there, Mr, 
Bourritt thought he perceived the sea in the direction of 
Geneva; but the immense distance rendered the objects at 
the horizon, too indistinct to be certain of it. The whole par- 
ty returned to Chamouny in a terrible condition. One of 
Mr. Bourritt’s companions, who had lost himself, suffered 
dreadfully, as well as the guides who were with him, and 
returned with his feet and hands frozen, while some of the 
company, who were more fortunate, had only their fingers 
and ears in the same condition. Mr. Bourritt was obliged 
to wash for thirteen days in ice water, to restore the use of 
his limbs, which had suffered from the extreme cold. 

The 8th of August 1790, Col. Beaufoy, an Englishman, 
set out from Chamouny for Mont-Blanc, accompanied by 
ten guides. He reached the top the following day, and re- 
turned the third day to the village, with his face swollen, and 
his eyes so inflamed, that he nearly lost his sight, in conse- 
quence. 

In 1792, four Englishmen undertook the same journey, 
but were prevented by an accident from proceeding farther 
than the Montagne de la Cote, where one of the guides had 
his leg broken, and another his skull driven in: they them- 
selves were all more or less wounded. A false step of one 
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of the foremost of the party upon a loose rock, which brought 
it, and a number of others down upon his companions, was 
the cause of this misfortune. 

M. Forneret, of Lausanne, and M. d’Ortern set out the 
10th of August, 1802, with seven guides for Mont-Blanc, 
and notwithstanding a storm, reached the summit the fol- 
lowing day. They remained there only 20 minutes, and re- 
turned on the 12th, to Chamouny, protesting that nothing in 
the world could tempt them to undertake again the same 
expedition. 

In August, 1808, Jacques Balmat, surnamed Mont-Blanc, 
from his having been the first to discover the way to the 
summit, safely conducted thither fifteen of the inhabitants of 
Chamouny, one of whom was a woman. 

About this time also he returned with two of his compa- 
nions, and placed on the top an obelisk of wood, twelve feet 
in height, (which they had brought up in pieces) to serve in 
the trigonometrical survey, that was then making of the 
country. 

In 1812, M. Rodasse, a banker of Hamburgh, undertook, 
and accomplished happily the same journey. 

The 16th of September, 1816, the Comte de Lucy, a 
Frenchman, succeeded, notwithstanding the severity of the 
cold he experienced, in attaining a rock only 600 feet lower 
than the summit of Mont-Blanc. He was there, however, 
so entirely overcome with cold and fatigue, that he was un- 
able to proceed this short distance, and compelled, with much 
reluctance, to return. On reaching the valley, he was unable 
to walk, but was carried to the inn, where his feet proved to 
be so much frozen, that on drawing his boot, the skin peeled 
off and remained in it. Two of his guides were also severe- 
ly frozen. 

Count Malzeski, a Pole, left Chamouny, the 5th of Au- 
gust, 1818, for Mont-Blanc, accompanied by eleven guides, 
reached the summit the following day, and returned, in safe- 
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ty, the third, without suffering much more inconvenience 
than having his nose frozen. 

During our visit to Chamouny in the beginning of this 
month, R. and myself in our various excursions to the gla. 
ciers, frequently conversed with the guides, who had parti- 
cipated in these journies, and among them with Balmat, the 
Columbus of Mont-Blanc. The result was, that our curi- 
osity was strongly excited, and being induced by their repre- 
sentations of the almost certainty of succeeding in the pre- 
sent favourable weather, we finally determined to make the 
attempt. We therefore engaged Marie Coutet, an experi- 
enced guide, who had been three times on the summit, as 
leader, and eight other guides to accompany us. ‘They re- 
fused to undertake the journey with a smaller party, on ac- 
count of the number of articles, which it was necessary to 
take with us, as, a ladder, cords, provisions, charcoal to 
melt the snow for drinking, and a number of other things, 
which were indispensible, and which formed a sufficient 
quantity to load each of the nine with a considerable bur- 
then.—One day was occupied in making the preparations, 
on which our comfort and our ultimate success depended. 
These were passed in review in the evening, and having 
found that nothing material was omitted, an early hour the 
next day was appointed for our departure. 

Accordingly on Sunday, the 11th of July, we left the vil- 
lage of Chamouny, at five o’clock, full of anxiety, and ac- 
companied by the good wishes of the honest inhabitants for 
our success. The necessity of taking advantage of the fine 
weather, opposed our delaying another day. Our guides, 
who, in common with all the inhabitants of Chamouny, are 
very scrupulous on this point, were unwilling to set out ona 
church day, without having previously attended mass. To 
ease their conscience, and at the same time not to delay our 
departure, the Cure had arranged to celebrate it at 3 o'clock, 
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which gave them an opportunity, they had not neglected, of 
attending it. 

We descended the valley by the Arva, about a league, till 
we approached the glacier of Boissons, and then turning sud- 
denly to the left into the woods, we began immediately a 
very steep ascent, parallel to, and about half a mile from the 
edge of the glacier. After about three hours toilsome 
mounting, we came to the last house on our road. It was 
the highest dwelling in the neighbourhood, and was one of 


| those cottages called, ‘ Chalets,’ which are inhabited only dur- 


ing three of the summer months, when the inhabitants drive 
their cattle from the plains below, to the then richer verdure 
of the mountains. We found there the old man and his two 
daughters; his wife, as is the custom, was left behind to take 
care of the house in the valley. After refreshing ourselves 
with a delicious draught of fresh milk, and receiving. the 
wishes of these good people, for a ‘bon voyage,’ we bade 
adieu to all traces of man, and continued to mount. Another 
hour’s toil brought us above the region of wood, after which 
the few stinted vegetables we met with, gradually diminish- 
ed in size, and when we arrived, at 10 o’clock, at the upper 
edge of the glacier of Boissons, only a few mosses, and the 
most hardy alpine plants were to be seen. We had been 
compelled a little before, by the precipices of the Aiguille 
du Midi, which presented themselves like a wall before us, 
to change our direction, and instead of proceeding parallel 
to the glacier, to strike off suddenly towards it.—We had 
now a close view of some of the obstacles which bar the ap- 
proach to Mont-Bianc; the glacier of Boissons, on which we 
were about to enter, seemed to me absolutely impassable. 
The only relief to the white snow, and ice before us, was an 
occasional rock, thrusting its sharp point above their surface 
and too steep to permit the snow to lodge on it. One of 
these rocks, or rather a chain of them, called the ‘ Grand 
Mulet,’ which we had destined for our resting place for the 
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night, was bef6ére us, but far above our heads, at the distance 
of four or, five miles; the glacier however still intervened, 
and appeared to defy all attempts to approach it. 

The glacier of Bcissons, like the rest of the glaciers of 
the Alps, is an immense mass of ice filling a valley which 
stretches down the mountain side, and is formed by the ac- 
cumulated snow and ice, which are constantly, in the sum. 
mer months, sliding from above. While the glaciers are thus 
constantly increasing on the surface, the internal heat of the 
earth is slowly melting them below.—Hence, when they are 
large, there generally proceeds from under them 4 conside- 
rable stream: such are the sources of the Rhine and of the 
Rhone. Their surface, often resembles that of a violently agi. 
tated sea, suddenly congealed. They are frequently of seve- 
ral leagues in breadth, and from 100 to 600 feet in depth. 
The snow which falls on them, to the depth of several feet 
every winter, is softened by the sun’s rays in summer, and, 
freezing again at the return of cold weather, but in a more 
solid state, forms a successive layer every year. This stra- 
tum may be easily measured, (as each of them is distinctly 
separated from its neighbour by a dark line,) at the section 
made by those cracks, which traverse every glacier in all di- 
rections. These cracks, or crevices, are occasioned by the 
irregular sinking of part of the glacier, whose support below 
has been gradually melted away. This effect takes place 
principally in summer, with a noise that may be heard at the 
distance of several miles, and with a shock that makes the neigh- 
bourmg country tremble. These rents are from a few inches 
to 20, 30, or even 50, or 60 feet in breadth, and generally of 
immense depth: probably extending to the bottom of the gla- 
cier. They offer the greatest danger and difficulty to the 


passenger. They are often concealed hy the snow, which 


gives no indication on its surface, of the want of solidity; 
and it often happens that the chamois-hunter, notwithstand- 
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ing all his caution, suddenly sinks through this perfidious 
veil into the chasm ‘beneath. | | 

We remained a couple of hours at our resting place, to 
take some refreshment, and to regain strength, for our next 
dificult task. Our feet seemed to linger, and to leave with 
reluctance the last ground we were to touch, until our return. 
We however entered on.the glacier with confidence in the 
skill and prudence of our guides; several of whom being 
hunters, and accustomed to chase the chamois over such pla- 
ces, were acquainted with all the precautions, that it was ne- 
cessary tg,take forour safety. To avoid the danger of fal- 
ling into the crevices, especially those washed by the snow, 
we fastened ourselves, three persons together, at the distance 
of 10 or 12 feet apart, by a cord round the body: so that in 
case of one falling. into one .of these cavities, the other two 


could support ee ~Hael mPerson was provided with a pole 
six feet long, and pe intec at. ta ie bottom with iron, which we 
found to be a necessity lei+Where the crevices were 
not more than-twozor three feet broad , we leapt over them with 
the assistance of our staff: ’ others, we passed on natural 
bridges of snow, that “threatened ‘to-sink into the abyss, and 
over others, we made’a b of the’ladder, which was ex- 
tremely slight, as otherwise: it) would. have been impos- 
sible to carry it up the. steeps - we had ascended. With- 
out its assistance we could ‘not have: passed the glacier. 
_ Over this slender supportiwe crawled with-caution, supended 
over a chasm, into which we*could see:té:an immense depth; 

but of which we could see no bottom. _ We were sometimes 
forced to pass on a narrow ridge of .treacheraus ice, not 
more than.a foot in breadth, with one of these terrific chasms 
oneither side. The firm step, with whichwe saw our guides: . 

pass these difficulties, inspired us with confidence: but L. can- . 
hot even now think of some of the situations we were placed 
in, without a sentiment of dread; and especially when in bed, 


and in the silerice of the night, they present themselves to my 
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imagination, I involuntarily shrink with horror at the idea, 
and am astonished in recollecting what little sensation I felt 
at the moment. 

We threw down, into some of the narrow cracks, pieces 
of ice and fragments of rock, and heard, for a considerable 
time, the noise and more distant sound, as they bounded 
from side to side. In no instance could we perceive the stone 
strike the bottom; but the sound, instead of ceasing sudden- 
ly, as would then have been the case, grew fainter and fain- 
ter, until it was too feeble to be heard. What then must be 
the immense depth of these openings, when in these silent 
regions, the noise of a large stone striking the bottom is too 
distant to be heard at the orifice. 

The number of openings we met with, which were broad- 
er than the length of our ladder, and which, of course, we 
had no means of crossing, rendered our path extremely cir- 
cuitous. We were often enabled, by the ladder’s assistance 
to scale high and perpendicular banks of snow. It some- 
times proved too short to reach to the top; but where the 
steep was not absolutely perpendicular, we continued in se- 
veral instances to remedy this inconvenience. One of the 
guides, standing on the top of the ladder, enabled the rest, 
who clambered up by his assistance, to reach the summit; 
when there, we easily drew up him and the ladder with 
cords. 

We were occasionally compelled to retrace our steps, and 
we were frequently so involved in an intricate path, that we 
had to remain without proceeding, a considerable time, until 
the guides, who were dispersed in every direction on the dis- 
covery, could find a practicable path to extricate us. 

In addition to these difficulties, I had not been long on 
the glacier before I perceived that my faithless boot had 
given way; which, as every thing depended upon the good 
health of our feet, was a serious misfortune. Necessity, how- 
ever, is the mother of invention, and I contrived ¢o bind it 
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with cords in such a manner, that it served me tolerably well 
the rest of the journey. 

In consequence of all these obstacles, we only arrived at 
5 o'clock at the “* Grand Mulet,” not more than four or five 
miles distant, ina straight line from the point where we en- 
tered on the glacier; but, from the circuitous route we had 
taken, we could not have walked less, in this distance, than 
fourteen or fifteen miles. We were now 11,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, and feet above the village of Cha- 
mouny- A nich on the steep side, and near the top of the 
rock, about a hundred and fifty feet from its base, and to 
which we had much difficulty in climbing, was selected for 
our lodging place; indeed it was the only part of the rock, 
that afforded any thing like a level place. We were fortu- 
nate in finding the day had been so warm, that there was wa- 
ter in some of the crevices of the ice, which circumstance 
enabled us to economize our charcoal.—The sun shone very 
bright on our side of the rock; but as soon as it sunk below 





the horizon, the eternal frost around us regained its influence, 
and the air became very cold. We had, however, time to 
dry our boots and pantaloons, and I found a pair of large 
woolen stockings, that I had with me, an invaluable article. 
Our guides stretched the ladder from one point of the rock 
to another, and, throwing over it a couple of sheets, they 
had brought for the purpose, formed akind of tent just large 
enough for R. and myself to creep in: a single blanket 
upen the rock was our bed. The guides were so loaded 
with indispensible articles, that we had not been able to bring 
a blanket or even an extra coat to cover us. 

After a cold and uncomfortable supper, we crept into our 
den, soon after the genial sun had left us, and endeavoured, 
by every means our ingenuity could suggest, but ineffectual- 
ly, to keep ourselves warm. We suffered much from the 
cold all night, but, principally, towards morning, as the ther- 
mometer was several degrees below freezing. The night 
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seemed to last at least twenty hours; at one time I thought the 
day must certainly be not distant, and was surprised, at look- 
ing at my watch, by the light of the moon, to find it only 114 
o’clock. Tired of lying, and shivering with the cold, I crawl- 
ed out about midnight to warm myself by clambering on the 
rock. The view around me was sublime. The sky was very 
clear, but perfectly black; the moon and stars, whose rays 
were not obscured by passing through the lower dense re. 
gion of the atmosphere, shone with a brilliancy, tenfold of 
what I had ever observed from below; and the comet, with 
its bright tail, formed, in the north west, a beautiful object. 
Nothing was to be seen around the rock, on which we were 
placed, but white snow, and some heavy clouds, that, floating 
below us, shut out the valley from my view. The guides 
were all asleep, and the only interruption to the silence of 
death, was the occasional avalanche, rolling with the sound 
of distant thunder from the highest part of the surrounding 
glaciers, and heightening the feelings of awful sublimity, 
which our situation was so calculated to inspire. 

As our lodging was far from comfortable in every point of 
view, we were under no temptation of lying till a late hour 
in the morning. On the contrary, we hailed with joy the 
first appearance of the dawn, which enabled us to substitute 
the warmth of marching, for the cold inactivity from which 
we had suffered all night. We set out at three o’clock, leaving 
most of our provisions and other articles‘on the rock. Four 
hours of laborious, but not dangerous, walking, brought us to 
a large plain, called the ‘ Grand Plateau,’ which is nearly 
surrounded, on the one hand, by a spur of Mont-Blanc, and 
the Aiguille du Midi, on the other, by the Montagne de la 
Cote, while Mont-Blanc presents itself directly in front. 
These mountains form a steep amphitheatre around this plain. 
There we stopped an hour to breakfast, and to recruit strength 
for the last, and most difficult part of our ascent. We were 
now more than 12,000 feet above the level of the sea, and 
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only 3,000 feet lower than the summit, which was in full 
view before us.—But I looked around, in vain, for any part 
of its steep sides that seemed to offer a possiblity of attain- 
ing it; and when the guides pointed out the route we were 
to take, among and over precipices, and huge broken masses 
of snow, and up almost perpendicular steeps, I involuntarily 
shrunk at the prospect, and could not forbear casting my eye 
wistfully at our road back. But it would not have done to 
be deterred at this time by a few difficulties; and a moment’s 
reflection, on the skill and experience of our guides renewed 
my confidence, and we began cheerfully to mount the first 
steep before us. We here began to feel an effect, that is al- 
ways experienced at considerable heights. It was impossi- 
ble for the strongest of us, to take more than twenty-five or 
thirty steps, without stopping to take breath, and this effect 
gradually increased as we continued to ascend; insomuch, 
that when near the summit, even the stoutest of our guides, 
who could run for leagues over the lower mountains without 
panting, could not take more than twelve, or at most fifteen 
steps, without being ready to sink for want of breath. If we 
attempted to exceed this number by even three or four steps, 
a horrible oppression seized us, and our limbs sunk under 
us. It is very possible, that Walter Scott’s hero, 


Up Ben Lomond’s side could press, 
And not a sob his toil confess; 


but I am very certain he could not perform the same feat on 
Mont-Blanc. It is remarkable that a few seconds’ rest was 
suficient to restore our strength and breath. One of our 
guides, arobust man, who had been once on the summit, was 
so much incommoded, that we were compelled to leave him 
behind to wait our return. I experienced some inconve- 
nience from a slight degree of sickness of stomach and head 
ache, of which most of those, who have made this journey, 
have complained. When ascending Etna, two months before, 
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I had been seriously affected both by a difficulty of breathing, 
and by a violent thumping of the heart and arteries against 
the ribs, which was loud enough to be easily heard by my 
companions, and which the slightest exertion was sufficient 
to excite. In the present instance I dreaded these effects, 
and had already begun to feel them in an uncomfortable de- 
gree; but was almost entirely relieved by drinking plentiful- 
ly of vinegar and water, with which our guides, to whom 
experience had taught its utility, had taken care to be well 
provided. This drink was extremely agreeable to us; wine 
on the contrary disgusted us. All the water we had, we 
had brought from our rock, where we carefully collected it 
from the cracks of the ice: for we were now in the region of 
eternal ice, where rain never falls, and where the utmost 
power of midsummer can only soften, in a slight degree, the 
surface of the snow. 

The acclivity, we were now ascending, was steeper than 
any we had before encountered, so much so that we could 
only accomplish it by a zigzag path, advancing not more 
than a few feet every 2U or 30 yards we walked. To have 
an idea of our situation, you must imagine us proceeding in 
a file on the steep mountain side, placing, with the greatest 
care, our feet in the steps, which the hardness of the snow 
rendered it necessary for our leader to cut with an axe, sup- 
porting ourselves with our poles against the upper side of 
the slope, and having, on the other side, the same rapid slope 
terminating below in a precipice several hundred feet in 
height, over which we saw rapidly hurried all the small pieces 
of ice, that we loosened with our feet. Our situation was 
similar to that of a person scaling the steep and iced roof of 
a lofty house, and constantly liable, by an incautious step, to be 
suddenly precipitated over the eaves. After proceeding in 
this maner, for some time, I looked down, on the ‘ Plateau’ 
beneath, for the guide we had left, and when at last I dis- 
cerned him, like a speck on the snow, my head began to grow 
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dizzy at the idea of the distance below me, and I was forced 
to keep my head averted from this side. 

Our guides had attached themselves and us with cords, 
each three persons together, as when passing the glacier. 
They were provided with large iron points fastened to their 
feet, which prevented them from slipping. R. and myself 
had found this contrivance impede too much our walking, 
and after, a short trial, had given it up. I am not entirely 
convinced, that if one of us had had the misfortune to fall, 
and were slipping down the declivity, he would not have 
drawn his two companions, in spite of these precautions, 
down the precipice. To add to all our difficulties, the sun 
was excessively bright, and almost blinded us, notwithstand- 
ing the gauze veils with which we were all provided. 

Fortunately we met with very few crevices; however 
in passing one of these, that was hid by the snow, I sudden- 
ly sunk: but my body being thrown forward by this motion, 
my breast opposed a larger surface to the snow which thus 
supported me, and I was easily extricated by a guide.—On 
looking back through the hole I had broken, I could perceive 
the black cavity beneath. 

At one period, our path necessarily led us close under a wall 
of snow, more than 150 feet high, from the top of which pro- 
jected several large masses of snow, that appeared to require 
only a breath to bring them down on our heads. Our cap- 
tain pointed out our danger, and enjoined us to pass as quick- 
ly as possible, and to observe the strictest silence. The in- 
habitants of those parts of the Alps, exposed to avalanches, 
assert that the concussion of the air, produced by the voice, 
is often sufficient to loosen, and bring down these immense 
masses. Hence the muleteer is often seen to take the bells 
from his animals, when he passes through a valley subject to 
this danger. 'We were by no means so philosophical as to 
be disposed to make the experiment in the present instance; 
but, on the contrary, carefully obeyed our instructions. A 
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few years since some young men, relying on the solidity of 
the ice, and wishing to try the echo, were so imprudent as 
to discharge a pistol in a large cave which is at the lower 
edge of the glacier des Bois near Chamouny. The shock 
brought down the roof which crushed them on the spot. 

At 11 o’clock we had passed most of the difficulties and 
all the dangers of our ascent, and reached a granite rock 
which appears above the snow at the foot of the small mount or 
nipple which forms the summit of Mont-Blanc. This rock 
is only 1,000 feet lower than the summit. Here we enjoy- 
ed a full view of the valley and village of Chamouny, which 
had hitherto been masked by the ‘ Aiguille du Midi;’ and 
when we recollected the promises of our: friends there, to 
watch our progress with their glasses, and were convinced 
that they were, at that moment, observing us, we felt reliev- 
ed from the sensation which we had previously experienced 
of being shut out from. the world. In fact, we learned af- 
terwards that they had seen us distinctly, counted our num- 
ber, and observed that one of the party was missing: this was 
the guide we had left at the ‘ plateau.’ 

Our final object was now close at hand. We turned, with re- 
newed ardour, to accomplish it; continuing our zigzag path, 
till, after infinite suffering and gasping for breath, we stood, at 
half an hour after noon, on the highest point of Europe! 

Our first impulse, on arriving, was to enjoy the pleasure 
of throwing our eyes around, without encountering any ob- 
stacle. The world was at our feet. The sensations I felt 
were rather those of awe than of sublimity. It seemed that I 
no longer trod on this globe, but that I was removed to some 
higher planet, from which I could look down on a scene 
which I had lately inhabited, and where I had left behind me 
the passions, the sufferings and the vices of men. The houses 
of Chamouny appeared like dwellings of ants, and the river, 
which flows threugh the valley, seemed not sufficient to 
drown one of these pigmy animals.—These emotions mad¢ 
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me, for some time, insensible to the cold, but the piercing 
wind which here had free scope soon put an end to my wak- 
ing dream and enabled me to examine more calmly the ob- 
jects. 
Notwithstanding the pleasure inspired by the view, it was 
certainly more terrific than beautiful. The distant objects 
appeared as if covered byaveil. To the north-west was 
the chain of Jura, with a mist hanging on its whole extent, 
which prevented the eye from penetrating into France, in 
that direction. On the north was the lake of Geneva; of a 
black colour, and surrounded by mountains, which we had. 
thought high, when we were on its banks, but which now ap- 
peared insignificant, and the lake itself seemed scarcely ca- 
pacious enough for a bathing place.—To the east were the 
only mountains that appeared of a considerable size; among 
which the most conspicuous were the Fung frau and Schreck- 
horn in Grendelwalden, and Monte-Rosa, on the borders of 
Piedmont, which raises its hoary and magnificent head to 
within a few hundred feet of the level of Mont-Blanc. The 
grand St. Bernard was at our feet, to the south-east, scarce- 
ly appearing to rise more than a mole-hill’s height above 
the adjoining vallies. The obstacles which Bonaparte 
had to encounter in leading his army over this mountain, 
even in winter, appeared so diminished in our eyes, that this 
vaunted undertaking lost, at the moment, in our estimation, 
much of its heroism and grandeur. The view below and im- 
mediately around presented a shapeless collection of craggy 
points, among which the ‘ Needles’ were easily distinguished. 
We could hardly trust our senses, when we saw, beneath our 
feet, those rocks which, from below, appear higher than 
Mont-Blanc itself, and which seem to penetrate into the ri- 
gion of the stars, and to threaten to ‘ disturb the moon in 
passing by.’—Our view may be compared with that from the 
top of an elevated steeple over an extensive city, of the 
most lofty habitations of which the roofs only are seen. The 
VOL. I. 49 
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only green that we could perceive was the narrow valley of 
Chamouny, and the two vallies by the side of St. Bernard.— 
The portion of the earth, that was not covered with snow, 
appeared of a gloomy and dark gray colour. The world pre. 
sented an image of chaos, and offered but little to tempt our 
return to it. 

The top of Mont-Blanc is a ridge of perhaps 150 feet in 
length and 6 or 8 in breadth. It is entirely composed of 
snow, which is probably of immense depth, and is constantly 
accumulating. We could see no traces of the obelisk, 12 
feet in height, which had been set up about ten years before, 
One of our guides was of the number of those who placed it, 
and designated to us its position—The highest rock, which 
appears above the snow, is a small one of granite, six hun. 
dred feet below the summit. We remained but a few mi- 
nutes immediately on the top, as the wind blew hard and 
piercingly cold. Descending a few feet on the south side 
we were partially sheltered from the wind, and here the sun 
shone with an excessive brightness, heating every part of the 
body exposed to his rays; but the least breath of wind, which 
reached us at intervals, was sufhcient to make us shiver 
with cold. Fahrenheit’s thermometer, in the sun, was two 
degrees below freezing, and five and a half in the shade.—It 
must be recollected that we suffered a much greater degree 
of cold, than the thermometer indicated, from the rapid eva- 
poration from the surface of our bodies of the insensible 
transpiration, occasioned by the dryness and great rarity of the 
surrounding air. This cause, familiar to physiologists, af- 
fected our sensations, and could not influence the thermo- 
meter. Most of our guides stretched themselves on the 
snow, in the sun, and yielded to the strong inclination to 
sleep which we all felt. Only one or two of them ate: the 
others, on the contrary, evinced an aversion from the provi- 
sion. We did not suffer the great thirst which Saussure, and 
his party, experienced. This we prevented by drinking vine- 
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gar and water, which was very grateful to us, instead of pure 
water. Our pulses were increased in frequency and fullness, 
and we had all the symptoms of fever. I occupied myself, 
notwithstanding the indisposition to action which I felt, in 
making a few observations, and in stopping and sealing 
very carefully a bottle which I had filled with the air of the 
summit, intended for examination on my return. 

The colour of the sky had gradually assumed a deeper 
tint of blue, as we ascended: its present colour was dark in- 
digo approaching nearly to black. There was something 
awful in this appearance, so different from any we had ever 
witnessed. It was as if the sun were shining at midnight. 
During some of the first attempts that were made to ascend 
Mont-Blanc, this appearance produced such an effect on the 
minds of the guides, who imagined that Heaven was frown- 
ing on their undertaking, that they refused to proceed. The 
portion of atmosphere above us was entirely free from the 
vapours which the lower strata always contain, and was 
truly the ‘ pure empyreal,’ seldom seen by mortal eyes. We 
had all our life beheld the sun through a mist, but we now 
saw him face to face, in all his splendour. The guides as- 
serted that the stars can be seen, in full day, by a person 
placed in the shade. It being near noon, the sun almost 
over our heads, we could not find shade to enable us to make 
the experiment. 

The air on the top of Mont-Blanc is of but little more than 
half the density of that at the surface of the ocean. Accord- 
ing to an observation of Saussure the height of the barome- 
ter, on the summit, was sixteen and a half inches, while that 
of a corresponding one at Geneva, was twenty-eight inches. 
In consequence of this rarity of the air, a pistol, heavily 
charged, which we fired several times, made scarcely more 
noise than the crack of a postillion’s whip. 

We remained an hour and a quarter on the summit, and 
then began to descend. We found this, as first, an easy task, 
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though perhaps, more dangerous than the ascent, on account 
of the greater risk of slipping. We passed under the place, 
where the avalanche threatened our heads, with even more 
caution, and more rapidly than before, as we found that a 
small piece had actually fallen, and covered our path since 
we had gone up. We arrived in about an hour at the ‘ Grand 
Plateau,’ where we stopped to refresh ourselves, and gratify 
our returning appetites. We found the guide, whom we had 
left, quite relieved. Here the sun, reflected from the walls of 
snow which surrounded us on three sides, poured down on 
us with the most burning heat that I ever experienced from 
its rays, while our feet, cold from being immersed in the 
snow, prevented perspiration, and thus increased its power. 
Wherever its rays could penetrate, as between the cap and 
neckcloth; or even to the hands, it resembled the application 
of a heated iron. We were compelled in addition to the as- 
sistance of our veils, to keep our eyes half closed, and even 
then the light was too powerful for them. 

We continued with ease and cheerfulness our descent, un- 
till an unexpected difficulty occurred. Where in the morning 
we had cut our footsteps with an axe, we now found the 
snow so much softened by the sun that we sunk in it, every 
third or fourth step, to the middle of the body. R. and my- 
self were more subject to this inconvenience than the guides, 
ou account of the soles of our boots presenting a less surface 
to the snow, than those of their large shoes. After plung- 
ing on in this manner for some time, we began to despair of 
reaching our rock, which was yet four or five miles distant: 
but there was no alternative but to proceed. We therefore 
kept on, though with excessive fatigue. We frequently fell 
forward; and one limb being tightly engaged in the snow, 
was violently twisted, and constantly subject to be sprained; 
which in our situation would have been a serious misfortune. 
The crevices too, were, from their edges having become soften- 
ed, more dangerous than before. Perseverance and caution, 
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however, triumphed over all these difficulties, and we reach- 
ed the ‘Grand Mulet,’ half an hour after five, our boots, 
stockings and pantaloons completely soaked. These were 
immediately stretched on the rock to dry, which the heat of 
the sun soon effected. I had the disappointment to find, on ex- 
amining my pockets, that the bottle which I had so carefully 
filled with the air of the summit, had been broken in one of 
my frequent falls, and of course my hopes of making with 
it someinteresting experiments were now destroyed. ‘The 
thermometer was also broken. 

Notwithstanding the Herculean labour of the day ,and the 
fatigue we experienced at the time, we had not been long on 
our rock before we felt strong and invigorated, as if just 
risen from a comfortable night’s repose. This effect of the 
mountain air has often been remarked. We had even suffi- 
cient strength and time, to enable us to continue our descent, 
with ease to Chamouny; but in the present softened state of the 
snow, it would have been madness to attempt to cross the 
glacier, which we found difficult and dangerous the preced- 
ing day, before the sun’s rays had affected it. In fact, while 
two of the guides were looking down on our path over the 
glacier, they saw a bridge of snow which we all crossed the 
day before, suddenly sink into the chasm beneath. 

Imprisoned thus by the glacier, which was now all that 
intervened betwixt us and terra firma, we quietly resolved 
to remain where we were, and made the same arrangements 
for passing the night, that we had done the evening before. 
We were however at present better off: I mentioned that we 
had been so fortunate as to find a sufficient supply of water 
in the neighbourhood of our rock, in consequence of which 
most of the charcoal, we had brought to melt the snow, re- 
mained. With this I made a small fire at our feet, and by 
blowing almost constantly, kept it up during the night. The 
cold was notwithstanding so great that whenever I fell asleep, 
I was awakened in a few minutes to shiver and chatter my 
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teeth. Our guides slept inthe open air, huddled as close 
together as possible. 

July, 13th. The dawning of the day was truly welcome, 
as it promised a near termination to our toil and suffering; 
while the gratification of having accomplished a difficult and 
interesting object remained. We left our hard bed without 
reluctance, and were impatient, at the slowness with which 
the guides made their preparations for packing up their nu- 
merous articles. We began to descend as the sun illumin- 
ed the white top of Mont-Blanc, but long before his beams 
penetrated below. Above our heads the sky was perfectly 
clear, while the vallies beneath, and all except a few of the 
highest of the surrounding mountains, were concealed by a 
sea of clouds. The appearance of the clouds, when seen 
from above is singular. They resemble immense floating 
masses of light cotton. We retraced our path of the first day, 
and took the same precaution as then of attaching ourselves 
together. When the sun’s rays began to shine on the snow 
around us, I found that my eyes were so much inflamed, I 
could scarcely bear them sufficiently open to see the path; 
notwithstanding the gauze veil I had constantly used, my 
face was in a terrible condition: the outer skin had fallen, 
and permitted the moisture of the blood to ooze through; 
R’s eyes were in a worse condition than mine, and his 
face nearly as bad. 

At one part of the glacier where the snow had been so 
hard at our passing up, that our feet left no impression, 
we lost our path, which was a misfortune, as we had chosen 
a much better path in ascending, than we could have done 
in descending. We however fell in with the track of two 
chamois, which our guides followed with confidence, relying 
on the instinct, which they attribute to these animals, of find- 
ing a practicable path over the most difficult glaciers. 

When we had at last entirely passed the glacier, our feet 
seemed to rejoice, at once more touching firm ground; and 
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we felt as if returning to the world from a distant voyage. 
The rest of our task offered no difficulty, being a constant 
descent down the rocky mountain side, except what was oc- 
casioned by our almost total blindness, and the pain we suf- 
fered in our eyes. It was however very fatiguing, as the 
descent from a mountain is generally more so than the as- 
cent to it. We stopped at the same Chalet where two days 
before we had bid adieu to the world; and were regaled by 
the old man and his daughters with a delicious draught of 
milk and cream. We reached the village soon after 10 o’clock 
in the morning, having been absent fifty-three hours, during 
forty-five of which we were on the ice. We were received 
with many congratulations by the honest villagers, who had 
taken considerable interest in our success. 

As soon as my companion and myself reached our inn, we 
buried ourselves in our chamber, to enjoy the luxury of 
a good bed, and of darkness which was necessary for 
our eyes. It was not until the sun had set, and the twilight 
was not too strong for them, that we ventured out to regale 
ourselves with a comfortable meal. Two English visiters, 
who watched with a glass our progress on the top of Mont- 
Blanc, had expressed a determination to follow our example; 
but our account of the difficulties we met with, and still more 
the view of the condition we were in, soon induced them to 
abandon the design. We walked out under the ‘ Needles,’ 
and as we saw the clouds hang half way up these rocks which 
pierce the sky, and on whose clear heads the stars seemed 
to repose, we could scarcely realize the idea that they were 
the same we had seen only thirty hours before, far below 
our feet. 

The next day after our return to Chamouny our eyes had 
become so much stronger, that we were enabled without 
much inconvenience to proceed to Geneva, where we have 
since remained to recover from our sufferings. Though 
now more than a week has elapsed, my face is yet much 
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inflamed; but my eyes have regained their usual strength, 
R. has suffered in the same manner, but on the whole ra. 
ther less than myself. Wherever the sun’s rays could pene- 
trate, even behind the ears to the level of the neckcloth, 
the skin has fallen off, and I have exchanged the tawny hue 
of an Italian and Sicilian sun, for the fair complexion of a 
German or Englishman We have purchased perhaps too 
dearly the indulgence of our curiosity; but at present when the 
difficulties are passed and the gratification remains, I cannot 
regret it, especially if I succeed in making you partake of the 
one without suffering from the other. 





Art, III.—On Imposts, translated from the late work of 
Count Chaptal, on the National Industry of France. 


(Continued from p. 331.) 


It might be observed, at once, that every manufacture 
constitutes some productive capital, and enriches the nation, 
more or less, by manual labour, and that under the double 
duty it may be more useful, than the receipt of fifteen or 
twenty per cent. in impost duties upon foreign productions, 
of the same nature: but let us examine the question in another 
point of view. 

All the arts have their infancy, and have only attained 
their present state of perfection by slow degrees. Excel- 
lence in the arts, is the result of knowledge, and of the de- 
mand for their exercise, which have not always been the 
same in different countries; whence it follows that the pro- 
gress of the arts should vary with the causes which influence 
their development, and their prosperity neither could, nor 
ought to be, every where equal. 

It cannot be denied, that in modern times, we have seen 
some kinds of industry established and prosper in England, 
which have for many years rendered all other nations tribu- 
tary for their productions: we have made every effort to ap- 
propriate these manufactures to ourselves; the spinning by 
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machinery, haberdashing cotton, snuff, and the light eloths, 
have all at once become the object of our ambition: but in 
imporcing the machines, and having to depend upon borrow- 
ing every step in the process, could it be supposed that we 
should have naturalized these arts in every particular? Could 
it be supposed, that we should already possess the almost 
infinite details, the sleight of hand, and mechanical habits, 
which are the soul of industry? It is only by time and great 
experience that these perfections are to be acquired: the first 
cost of our cassimeres is twenty-five francs an ell to the manu- 
facturer; the English offer theirs to the consumer for half 
this price; the cambric muslins, the calicoes, badly manufac- 
tured, we return at from seven to eight francs per ell; the 
English offer theirs at three francs. 

Must we then renounce ail hope of success in our manu- 
facture? No, we must rather persevere and perfect them. 
Although we follow, in this march, we have already attain- 
ed such a degree of perfection, that our skill excites the jea- 
lousy of the nation which has taken the lead. 

There is no royal highway to perfection, extempore; the 
progress of skill, naturally slow, may be accelerated by know- 
ledge; still there are difficulties which cannot be overcome 
but by long experience. 

If during the twelve or fifteen years we have been making 
our attempts, extending our researches, and groping in the 
dark, foreign manufactures had not been excluded from com- 
petition by prohibiting duties, I ask of the partisans of fif- 
teen per cent., what would have become of those beautiful 
attainments in the arts, which constitute the ornament, the 
glory, and the wealth of France? 

I will say further: at this time, when these branches of 
industry are flourishing; at this time, when we have nothing 
to ask for under the rate of duties established upon the price 
and quality of productions, a duty of fifteen per cent., which 
would open competition to foreign manufactures, would 
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shake to the foundation every establishment in France. 
In a few days our stores would be filled with imported goods; 
they would be offered at a price which would suppress our 
industry; our manufactories would be closed, from the ina- 
bility of the proprietors to make sacrifices equal to those of 
foreigners, and we should see the same state of things re- 
produced, which succeeded the commercial treaty of 1786, 
because it was concluded upon the basis of fifteen per cent. 
duties. 

It will doubtless be observed; that this evil would be but 
temporary, as the foreign manufacturer would be unwilling, 
long, to sustain such losses. 

Is it nothing then but to monopolize the market for a year 
or two? To sink the price of goods below the cost of manu- 
facturing? To cause our workshops to be deserted? To com- 
promit the honour and the fortune of honest manufactures? 
To inspire for the future distrust and want of confidence? 

Government in imposing duties upon foreign manufactures, 
can have but two objects in view: first, to place the national in- 
dustry upon a footing of competition as to price, with that of 
foreigners; second, not to place in the hands of a few manufac- 
turers, a monopoly of this branch of industry: the last object 
is attained, the moment we bring to the execution of the first 
measure, all the necessary information: but besides, there is 
no reason to suppose, that at this time, when corporations 
are suppressed, it would be possible to establish a monopoly 
in any branch of manufactures: the career is open to all the 
world; and when any kind of industry prospers, competitors 
become so numerous in a little time, that the price of the ar- 
ticle is soon reduced to a proper standard; notwithstanding 
the prohibition of foreign cotton-stuffs, we see those which 
come from our manufactories offered at a price so low, that 


the proprietor can only support himself by small profits de- 
rived from animmense capital. The first pot-ashes, that were 
manufactured by decomposing marine salt, were sold at one 
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hundred francs per quintal; the competition which is now 
established, has reduced the price to nine francs, although 
there is a duty of five francs upon the imported article; the 
price is properly regulated by the competition, and the 
manufacture always accommodates itself to the demand; 
guvernment may rely upon these two regulations. 

The regulation of imposts, then, ought to have but one 
object; to establish such duties as would enable French in- 
dustry to compete advantageously with that of foreigners. 
It ought to be governed by the same principle, whatever may 
be the nature of the material upon which the duty is to be 
imposed. In being governed by the futile division of pro- 
ductions, into raw materials which have received the last de- 
gree of manual labour, we should every day compromit the 
interest of agriculture, and of the industrious manufacturer. 

To establish duties in such a way as to injure no interest, 
the legislator should understand the situation of the agricul- 
turist and manufacturer, and compare it with that of for- 
elgners as to analagous productions. He ought to know the 
difference between the price of the article compared with the 
expense of manufacturing in different countries, so as to be 
able to place them on equal grounds; he ought to weigh with 
himself the advantages possessed by old establishments, the 
great command of capital, the facility of procuring specie at 
a low price, the sacrifices which governments and individuals 
have been able to make, to open markets for their merchan- 
dize, the national spirit which discourages, or permits a pre- 
ference to foreign manufactures, &c. All these considera- 
tions ought to be regarded, that he may not do an irreparable 
damage to domestic industry. 

But to have established the principles of a correct system 
of duties, is not all; it is necessary still to secure their execu- 
tion upon the frontier, and to make the receipt of the duties 
imposed, easy and certain; here difficulties of another kind 


are presented. 
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Duties can only be established upon the weight, and mea. 
sure; or upon the value of the articles imported and exported, 
Whichever mode is adopted, it is impossible to apply the law 
sO as not to commit some errors, and these errors are always 
an injury to domestic industry, as well as to the treasury. 
Some articles of the loom vary so much in quality, that their 
value rises gradually from one or two to one hundred francs 
per ell; how can the overseers of the revenue accurately dis. 
criminate between all the different shades distributed through 
this long gradation, whether they have regard to the mea- 
sure or the value? 7 

In the impossibility of applying to each article, a duty pro- 
portionate to its value, they have been obliged to make class- 
es, and to establish a particular tariff for each class; but 
have these classes such peculiar characteristics as that they 
cannot be confounded? Are they separated by such distin- 
guishing marks, that the cunning speculator cannot possibly 
include in an inferior class, the merchandize which he sub- 
mits to the tariff? 

Moreover, each class embraces many qualities of different 
value, and, in subjecting them to an equal duty, two bad re- 
sults are produced: first, to make an inferior article pay as 
much as its superior, which is no small prejudice to the con- 
sumer; second, to give greater encouragement to the intro- 
duction of fine cloths, than of coarse. Further, when the 
owner makes declaration of the value of his goods, by what 
means shall the overseer of the revenue detect fraud. 

Shall it be by confiscating the goods at his own risk, pro- 
vided he will give the third part of the price added to that 
at which they were entered? This plan also would be unjust, 
and it proves, besides, that a fraud of from fifteen to twenty 
per cent. may be practised with impunity, in the application 
of the law. 

Collections established upon the measure or value, do not 
then constitute a sufficient guarantee to domestic industry: 
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and it now remains for us to inquire whether, in being go- 
yerned by the weight of goods we should find the same in- 
convenience. 

In regulating duties by weight, the finer productions of 
the loom, which are only for the use of luxury, pay, neces- 
sarily, very little in comparison with the coarser articles, 
which are destined for the wants of the most numerous class 
of society; inasmuch as the manual labour is next to nothing 
in the latter, and it constitutes almost the entire value of the 
former; so that such a regulation would prejudice the inter- 
ests of the greatest number, and be contrary to every princi- 
ple laid down. 

It is necessary, however, to adopt some course amidst 
these difficulties, and I think that in combining all the different 
methods proposed, value, weight, and measure, we might 
ascertain the duty which should be paid by each article, ina 
way the least erroneous. 

Already the collection by weight has been established, 
upon the greatest number of articles which we import, such 
as colonial produce, iron, metallic preparations, chemical 
salts, &c. and it only remains for us to apply to productions 
of the loom the combined plan proposed. 

Supposing then the present object to be, to fix the rate of 
impost duties upon products of the loom; we take a yard of 
each of the two kinds of stuff, which constitute the highest 
and lowest extremes in value, of the articles manufactured 
from the same material, and determine accurately the weight 
of those of equal length and breadth; we then take the inter- 
mediate weight by which to fix the duty: in this way we es- 
tablish a gradation which embraces every quality, and we 
take care to raise the duties upon fine stuffs in such a way as 
to cover the manual labour; thus, supposing the same kind 
of stuff presents ten different qualities, and that the medium 
would be fixed at ten francs, the finest could pay twenty and 
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twenty-five francs, although the coarsest would pay but 
five. 

We might also establish the duties upon the same basis, 
and only determine the medium weight of ajl the qualities of 
cloth, of the same general nature, by comparing those of equal 
length and breadth; the tariff might be fixed upon this me- 
dium, and raised or lowered, to proportion it to the superior 
or inferior qualities. After this manner, if one kind of cot- 
ton stuff or cloth, present five different qualities in weight 
and value, and we should establish a medium duty of five 
francs, the duty might be lowered for thecoarser articles, and 
increased for those of finer quality, thus covering the manual 
labour by having regard to the value and fineness of the 
stuff. 

It would require but little experience to distinguish the 
different kinds of articles of the same general nature; and the 
overseer, after having ascertained the kind, would have only 
to determine the weight of one yard of this stuff, to apply the 
duty. 

It ought further to be observed, that in classing the dif- 
ferent productions derived from the manufacture of wool, 
of linen, of cotton, &c. and establishing the duties for each 
class, the tariff is imperfect, since it cannot be applied, and 
varied according to the qualities which are comprehended 
within the same kind of manufacture, and consequently af- 
fords an unequal protection to industry: this system is also 
bad, in that it comprises in the same rate of duties, stuffs, 
which, though of the same general nature, differ very much 
in value, and in the cost of their manufacture. It is sufli- 
cient to establish this position, to take cloths for instance: 
in dividing them according to these principles, we shall make 
three classes: first, fine cloths, second, light fine cloths; third, 
coarse stuffs. In the first, we may include broad cloths, fine 
stuffs with long nap, ratteens of the Holland fashion, &c. The 
second will contain the cassimeres, the royal cloths, silesias, 
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fine ratteens, camlets, striped flannels, serges, (*/es prunelles 
and turguoises), wollens in imitation of crape, &c. &c. The 
third will comprehend, swan-skins, (/es molletous), (sagatis), 
knit stuffs, serges for lining, (4a/mouks), the coarser cloths, 
&c. &c. But how are we to distinguish and place in each di- 
vision, the qualities of cloth which belong to it, when these 
qualities are so numerous, that they differ in value, imper- 
ceptibly, from three to one hundred francs? And admitting 
this to be possible, do not the qualities comprised in the same 
class vary almost to infinity? All the cloths which do not ex- 
ceed thirty francs per ell in value, would be ranked as coarse 
cloths; those which exceed this price, would be received as 
fine cloths; thus (Aalmouks), would be taxed with the same 
duty as the first quality of cloth, @’ Elbeuf, and all cloths over 
the thirty francs, would pay as much as that manufactured 
from the finest Spanish wool, or the Italian silks: this method 
is attended moreover with the very great disadvantage of 
compromitting the interests of the people, because the coar- 
ser productions, which they want, are taxed as high as those 
which, in commerce, are of triple or quadruple value. 

What we have just said of cloths, may be applied to the 
different manufactures of cotton, hemp, linen, and silk; and 
I see no other way to establish a correct tariff of impost du- 
ties, but upon the principles here laid down. 

When government, oppressed by necessity, thinks itself 
compelled to lay a duty upon the importation of a material, 
which is essential to the support of any particular kind of 
industry, it ought to repay the duty to the export of the 
manufactured article; without which, all competition in for- 
eign markets would be impossible. ‘This return ought to be 
made without any other formality than to determine the 
quantity of imported material used in the manufacture of the 
article exported, when this material is not a production of 


* Some of the technical words, names of manufactured cloths, cannot 
be translated by the help of Boyer’s Dictionary. 7'r. 
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our soil. It should be sufficient to make proof that the ar. 
ticle was imported. The government ought to do more 
still; it ought to ensure the tariff upon the foreign manufac. 
ture, by the amount of the duty imposed upon the raw 
material, in order to- give a fair chance for competition at 
home. 

The laws regulating impost duties ought to be settled, and 
in a manner unchangeable. Nothing so much deranges 
private fortune, nothing so much destroys confidence, as to 
permit frequent changes in this respect; a diminution of the 
duty upon an article, ruins him who has a stock on hand, 
and enriches him who has not; an augmentation produces a 
contrary effect upon the same individuals. A changeable 
legislation disconcerts the best planned enterprises, and baf- 
fles every calculation; a duty, trifling in appearance, laid upon 
the importation of an article, might destroy a manufacture 
of great importance, and government would run the risk of 
sacrificing a national advantage of some millions to effect the 
receipt of a few thousand francs. | 

When any kind of industry is established under a known 
system of legislation, whoever undertakes the enterprise, 
embarks his fortune and his labour upon the guarantee which 
it gives him.—This system cannot be changed to the injury 
of the manufacture, but in violation of good faith, and abuse 
of power. 

When a government grants certain favours, to create, or 
impart a new kind of industry, it cannot withdraw them as 
soon as the occasion for this industry ceases. It is bound to 
the manufacturer by a solemn compact; it has, so to speak, 
itself directed the employment of his capital, time, and la- 
bour, and to consummate it with his ruin, would be in viola- 
tion of every law of justice and humanity. 

Whatsoever kind of domestic industry is established, the 
government owes it protection: from its first existence the 
only inquiries should be, whether it will be advantageous 
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to the country, whether other manufactures may not be in- 
jured by it, whether the labour might not be better employ- 
ed, for instance, in wool, than cotton; these being satisfied, 
it is sufficient that it exists. Government ought to consi- 
der the capital invested in these establishments, the habits 
of labour in which so great a part of the population is em- 
ployed; and it would be equally unjust for them to sacrifice 
the fortune of the manufacturer, as to take away from the 
labourer his subsistence. 





ArT. [V.—Sketches of Travels in Sicily, Italy and France, 
in a series of Letters addressed to a friend in the United 
States. By John James, M.D. &c. 


[Continued from page 341.] 


Vesuvius has, it is well known, spread its vast desolations 
in the neighbourhood of Naples. Dr. James does not men- 
tion the distance of Portici from the metropolis, but tells us 
that he reached it, on a ride from Naples, before sunrise. 


‘The village of Portici is built upon the field of lava which 
covers ancient Herculaneum. This city was destroyed by 
the first recorded eruption of Vesuvius in the time of Ves- 
pasian, and the seventy-ninth year of the Christian era. It 
is well known that the situation of this city was forgotten 
and lost, for more than fifteen hundred years, and was acci- 
dentally discovered in making a perforation through the su- 
perincumbent lava, for the purpose of finding water. The 
village of Portici was built before this discovery; it is now a 
populous and beautiful city. Its distance from Naples is 
about six miles, from the top of Vesuvius three miles, and 
from the bay of Naples three miles. The view of Naples, 
Pausilypo, and the bay, are indescribably fine from every 
part of Portici, and a more delightful place of residence in 
every respect, cannot be imagined. The people do not even 
feel the least degree of apprehension in consequence of their 
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near vicinity to Vesuvius, but consider it only as a grand 
and sublime object, which adds beauty and interest to their 
scenery. The ordinary eruptions of this mountain, do not 
endanger the inhabitants of the villages and cities around its 
base, though the lava in 1810, flowed down to Torre del 
Greco, more distant from the crater, and a few miles south 
of Portici. Its progress was so slow that the people had 
ample time to escape. The king’s palace at Portici was erect- 
ed before the discovery of Herculaneum; in magnificence, 
and extent, it is not exceeded by any edifice at Naples. It 
consists of four wings enclosing a spacious square or court, 
through which the road passes to Pompeii. ‘The two arch- 
ed gates are ornamented with columns and sculpture, and 
form the principal decorations of two fronts of the palace. 
Arranged in a suit of apartments in this princely edifice, we 
saw a collection of statues, manuscripts, paintings, and other 
antiquities of Herculaneum. 

‘ The paintings are all of that description called fresco, 


done in water colours upon plaister or stucco. In order to 


preserve them uninjured, it has been necessary to remove 
the walls, where the plaister upon which they were traced 
could not be detached, and, unless broken, or chafed in their 
removal, they are in astonishing preservation. The colours 
are strong, and the light and shade disposed, as in modern 
paintings; but we noticed many faults in the perspective, and 
what artists term foreshortening. The execution seems not 
to have been much laboured, and Mons. Bailey, a French 
gentleman who had spent considerable time at Portici, sug- 
gested that they were copies of good paintings, done in a 
coarse way, as rooms are frequently painted at the present 
time. 

‘One of the largest pictures of this valuable collection re- 
presents ‘’heseus vanquishing the minotaur of Crete. The 
picture is in the form of an arch, and was taken from one of 
the niches of the forum. Theseus is of gigantic size com- 
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pared with the other figures. The minotaur is overthrown 
under the feet of Theseus, who holds him by one of his horns. 
Three young men placed at the side of the picture, seem to 
be viewing the combat. I could not assent to the justice of 
Mons. Bailey’s remark, as applied to this and several other 
pictures, which seem to have been executed with great care 
and skill. 

‘In the apartments which contain the paintings, are a great 
number of statues of bronze and marble, small images of 
bronze, vases, lamps, lacrymatories, instruments of agricul- 
ture, and domestic utensils of all descriptions, which have 
been found at Herculaneum and Pompeii. The pruning 
hook was nearly of the same size, and form, as those we saw 
in the hands of the vine dressers near Pausilypo, and we 
could hardly distinguish the sculptor’s tools from those now 
in use. There is a saw, in perfect preservation, but of coarse 
workmanship, as are all the iron utensils. 

‘ An iron cuirass, a brazen helmet, and other pieces of ar- 
mour, reminded us of the pursuits of men, who had been 
buried in oblivion near two thousand years. 

‘In another apartment is a most singular collection of com- 
bustible articles which were found in a charred state, and ad- 
mirably preserved. Among these we noticed wheat, barley, 
beans, almonds, peaches, walnuts, apricots, figs, dates, &c. 
Many of these articles were perfectly preserved, without the 
least change of shape or appearance of decay. ‘There were 
also, small loaves of bread, pieces of cloth, and bunches of 
thread, equally well preserved. 

‘Upon a loaf of bread about nine inches in diameter, we ob- 
served several letters and words, distinctly impressed. I did 
not copy them at the moment, but I find by turning to La 
Lande, the words and initials as follow: 

‘‘ Seligo C. Glanii E. Cicere.” 


‘ The various remains which have been found at Pompeii 
do not show the effect of heat. In this museum are a skull 
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‘ 


and bones of an arm from that city, not only entire, but white 
and strong. 

‘ After spending several hours in the galleries of Portici, 
we descended into the city from which most of its treasures 
have been recovered. The entrance to Herculaneum is but 
a few yards from the palace. The stairway leading to the 
ancient theatre has been blasted through compact strata of 
lava, about forty feet in depth, and as the excavation is 
oblique, we walked perhaps sixty feet upon stairs which have 
been blasted through the solid rock. | 

‘A guide went before us with a lighted flambeau, and in 
a single moment we opened our eyes upon objects, furniture 
and human habitations, which had been lost in oblivion more 
than sixteen hundred years. 

‘ In the silence, the obscurity and solitude, we seemed to 
have intruded ourselves among the spirits of forgotten dead, 
and we paused in breathless expectation! Might not the grave 
disclose some phantom to welcome and receive us, or to 
chase us from the threshold of the tomb, where no living soul 
may enter! 

‘The imperfect light just enabled us to discover the ex- 
tent of the apartment in which we stood. We had passed the 
vestibule of the amphitheatre to the proscenium or stage be- 
fore the orchestra. ‘The seats for musicians and the semi- 
circular rows for spectators, rising one behind another, were 
nearly entire. But how silent and dark! The echo of our 
own steps seemed an unhallowed sound interrupting the sa- 
cred repose of the dead! Where are now the thousands and 
tens of thousands who have spent their nights of rejoicing 
within these walls! The God of nature has laid the founda- 
tions of their everlasting monument, to which the pilgrim of 
the world may repair, to wonder and adore forever! 

‘'The lava, which overwhelmed Herculaneum, did not 
throw down and prostrate the edifices which, like the am- 
phitheatre, were built with hewn stone. This theatre was 
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ornamented with a great number of statues of bronze and 
marble, which were all found entire, and have been remov- 
ed either to the museum of Portici, to the Studio, or other 
cities of Italy. We regretted extremely that we could not 
have seen these antiquities in their original places, whence 
they have been sacrilegiously torn away. The stone em- 
ployed in the walls of the amphitheatre was the fine marble 
of Paros, and the plan of the bnilding so perfect that Palladio 
made it a model for the theatre at Venice. 

‘ The diameter of the semicircle of this building, includ- 
ing the corridor, is 234 feet, the length of the proscenium 
130 feet; the number of ranges, or rows of seats, 21. It is 
said to be large enough to contain six thousand persons. 

‘ The statues and sculptured marble of various kinds, im- 
bedded in lava, if removed with great care, were found to be 
uninjured. 

‘The Forum is the largest edifice which has been unco- 
vered, though now, on account of the rubbish thrown into it, 
inaccessible to the traveller. It is a square building sur- 
rounded by a perystile or portico, ornamented with forty-two 
columns, and paved with marble. The portico is composed 
of five arcades, each ornamented with statues. Two noble 
equestrian statues from this building, are now at the Studio. 
The Forum is joined by a common portico to two temples 
of smaller size, which are also ornamented with columns, 
and their vaults painted in fresco. 

‘ Another building, concealed from our view by the rub- 
bish, is a tomb near the forum of about the same size as the 
tomb of Virgil. We presume, from the description, it is si- 
milar in design, and probably of the same period. It is or- 
namented on the outside with columns, but its interior is an 
apartment formed with brick twelve feet by nine, surround- 
ed by niches in which were placed cinerary urns, that were 
found standing in their places. 
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‘ The floors of many of the temples and common dwell- 
ings were covered with mosaic or tessellated pavement. This 
beautiful work was made with small pieces of marble of va- 
rious colours, so placed as to present a smooth polished sur- 
face, upon which were traced, by means of the arrangement 
of the coloured pieces, pictures of animals, arabesques and 


inscriptions. 

‘In the windows, sheets of mica, and thin plates of trans- 
parent gypsum were used instead of glass. We understand 
that some fine window glass, and broken goblets, were found 
at Herculaneum, but the pieces of this description deposited 
in the museum at Portici, escaped our notice. 

‘ At present the excavations are discontinued; the reason 
assigned, is the danger of undermining the palace of Portici. 

robably this is only an apology for a want of funds or cu- 
riosity, as the lava is so compact, that it is difficult to ima- 
gine the least danger of disturbing the foundation of the pa- 
lace. The king is accused of a great want of curiosity and 
public spirit in things of this kind. Another very substan- 
tial reason assigned for discontinuing the excavations, is the 
fear of cheapening what has been already recovered, by glut- 
ting the public curiosity with too many similar articles.’ 


We must apologize to our readers for the great length 
of the above extract, which was necessary, in order to give 
an adequate idea of the subject. We owe a similar apology 
for the introduction of the following account of Portici. 


‘ At the same time that Herculaneum was destroyed, Pom- 
peil, situated on the opposite side of Vesuvius, was covered 
with ashes, earth and cinders. It was buried to such a depth, 
that like Herculaneum, its site was forgotten for ages. It 
does not appear that the matter which concealed this city for 
sO many centuries was either heated, or that it fell in such a 
rapid manner as to destroy the inhabitants. The earth was 
probably thrown from the crater of Vesuvius by the volcanic 
explosion, which, when it ejected lava, forced with it, the su- 
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perincumbent strata of earth. The light sand, small peb- 
bles and scoria, were projected so high in the air, as to fall 
like a shower upon Pompeii. That a great part of the inha- 
bitants escaped seems evident from the fact, that so few hu- 
man remains have been discovered, and no small articles of 
any considerable value. Yet that many perished seems equal- 
ly evident, since about sixty skeletons have already been 
found, Pliny the naturalist perished during this eruption, a 
little distance from Pompeii, his body was found three days 
after he had left Stabie, about three miles distant, only in 
part covered with sand and ashes. 

‘We had walked half a mile along a lonely road, and en- 
tered a vineyard on the site of Pompeii. It is situated near 
the foot of the mountain upon a piece of ground which has 
a gentle descent to the south, and no building or village near, 
except the Auberge, half a mile distant, where he had left 
our carriage, within twenty or thirty rods we observed a 
long bank of earth, apparently thrown out of a ditch or ca- 
nal, which on our approach, proved to be a street extending 
north and south in a straight line about half a mile. Having 
followed this excavation to its northern termination, we en- 
tered the gate of the city. The street before us was narrow, 
not exceeding eighteen feet, and paved with large blocks of 
lava, of irregular shape, but so fitted together as to present 
an even surface. On this pavement we observed the marks 
of carriage wheels which had worn considerable ruts, not 
more than four feet asunder, and left a stain of iron upon the 
stones. On each side were raised walks or parapets, for foot 
passengers, three feet wide, and twelve inches above the level 
of the street, leaving the space for carriages exactly twelve 
feet. Near the gate we observed on each side of the way, 
a number of plain sepulchral monuments, but one larger than 
the rest, and of a different construction, called the tomb of 
the gladiators. It is nearly of a square form, and placed a 
little higher than the level of the pavement on the west side 
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of the street. Its front is ornamented with well executed 
basso relievos, representing a combat. The earth has been 
removed from around this beautiful building without defac- 
ing its delicate sculpture, which has been as perfectly pre- 
served as it could possibly have been in the securest cabinet. 
The marks of the chisel appear upon it, distinct, and recent, 
as if it had been very lately sculptured. We now crossed 
the street and entered a house, the front of which was al- 
most entire. It consists of several small square apartments, 
which open outward into a court or portico, where were the 
remains of a fountain. The rooms were about ten feet by 
twelve, and the court perhaps twelve feet square. There 
were no windows toward the street, and the height of the 
building fourteen, or at most, eighteen feet. The walls are 
painted, and ornamented with medallions and basso relievos 
in stucco; all the smooth surfaces of the walls are painted 
light red or green, which serves as a ground upon which 
small figures are painted, representing birds, animals, flow- 
_ers, fruits, &c. The pavement is a beautiful mosaic of po- 
lished marble, in pieces about the eighth of an inch square, 
and the colour so disposed as to represent figures of animals, 
urns, and arabesques. The houses were all built with small 
bricks, but plaistered and painted both inside and out; nearly 
of the same height; and none larger than that we first examin- 
ed. Ina building nearly opposite to the first we entered, we 
observed the greatest deviation from the common plan of 
the dwelling-houses. This had a cellar, or basement story, 
which opened into a garden. Inthe cellar we saw a long 
row of earthen jars, of a globular form, standing in the places 
where they were found. They are supposed to have con- 
tained wine. 

¢ As we continued our walk toward the centre of the city, 
we examined a building which is called a shop, from the 
paintings in front indicating it, as well. as some glasses and 
measures having been found when it was uncovered. Upon 
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a ledge of brick which probably served as a counter, stands 
an ancient hand mill for grinding wheat. It consists of two 
stones, convex on one side, and concave on the other. The 
upper stone is so concave above, that it served as a hopper, 
and is perforated in the centre. The friction occasioned by 
giving the upper stone a rotatory motion, upon the rough 
face of the under one, produced the flour, as in mills of mo- 
dern construction. The whole apparatus is about four and 
an half feet in circumference. 

‘Several temples have been uncovered which contained 
statues and inscriptions, as well as a great variety of sculp- 
tured marble and utensils, which have been removed to Por- 
tici and Naples, but their principal ornaments were of stucco, 
and their interior merely lined with polished slabs of marble. 
The columns were principally brick covered with plaister, 
and many are yet standing on their pedestals. The largest 
of the temples was dedicated to Isis. The outer walls are 
entire, and the marble linings remain in many places unef- 
faced. The length of this temple is ninety feet, its width 
sixty; the columns are doric; nine and a half feet in height, 
with marble capitals. We saw at Portici statues of Bacchus, 
Venus, and Pri-pus, taken from the niches of this temple. 

‘ As far as the excavations have been extended the dwell- 
ing houses are found to be very similar to the one above des- 
cribed, and the streets are equally narrow. 

‘ After leaving the street by which we entered, and turn- 


ing at right angles from it, towards the centre of the ancient 


city, we came to the forum which has lately been uncovered. 
It was surrounded by columns of marble and stucco about 


fourteen feet in height, some of which now remain upon their 
_ pedestals. On the most elevated side, and terminating the 


area of the forum to the north, stood a building ornamented 


with a portico. We judged that the design of this building 
| and the forum, of which it formed a part, must have been 
singularly elegant. Continuing our walk through this part 
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of the excavations, we saw two small amphitheatres, called 
the tragic and comic; a temple of Asculapius, and an am- 
phitheatre for games and combats. The last is nearly en- 
tire, and as it stood in the highest part of the city, was bare. 
ly covered with earth. It is large enough to contain fifteen 
thousand spectators. The arena is of an oval form, and its 
largest diameter one hundred and fifty feet. 

‘The walls of the temples and theatres were all of brick, 
and the marble ornaments consisted of thin slabs, and lin- 
ings. Inthe decorations and general design of the city, 
good taste and skill both in sculpture and architecture are 
evident; we saw no exceptions to this remark, unless the 
manner of painting the interior of walls was such. Pompeii 
was evidently a city of less wealth than Herculaneum.’ 


The perusal of this volume has afforded us much gratifi- 
cation; we take our leave with sentiments of sincere respect 
for the author, and if our approbation be of any weight we 
gladly give it to his purpose of publishing an additional vol- 
ume. Remarks on the actual condition of England will be 
valuable from a man of his discernment and information. 
Indeed we cannot but think he will appear to more advan- 
tage there than in the character of a tourist through Italy: 
He disclaims with very commendable frankness and modesty 
all pretensions to classical taste and learning;—which is in- 
finitely more respectable than to affect the connoisseur, like 
lieut. Hall and many other travellers—and his descriptions 
are by no means picturesque, but he gives his readers a 
good general idea of the objects that fell under his notice, 
and the estimable qualities of good sense and candour are 
perceptible in all his observations. 

We hope in the next edition the numerous faults in ortho- 
graphy, so discreditable to a scholar that has attained the 
rank of an M.D. will be corrected. 
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Art. V.—The Deaf and Dumb. 


THE attempt to procure means of instruction for this un- 
fortunate class, in our country, originated at Hartford, in 
Connecticut, about five years since. It was so ordered by 
Providence, that a gentleman of liberal views, benevolent 
feelings, and high standing in society, should witness, in his 
own family, that some of the most interesting of our fellow 
creatures, might be cut off in a great measure from the en- 
joyments of life and the hopes of happiness, by being de- 
prived of the faculty of hearing, and consequently of speech. 
He gathered round him a few friends, by whose assistance 
funds were raised to enable a person to visit Europe, for the 
purpose of qualifying himself to become an instructor of the 
deafand dumb. This arduous and interesting enterprise was 
uncertaken by the Rev. Mr. Gallaudet, of whose merits we can 
hardly trust ourselves to speak, lest we should be suspected of 
enthusiasm. A simple account of what he has done, and of 
the success of the institution under his charge, will form his 
best eulogium. We will barely observe, that his classical 
attainments, amiable character, and eminent piety, were an 
earnest of his success. He went in the first place to En- 
gland: not meeting with a satisfactory reception at the Lon- 
don Asylum, he proceeded to Edinburgh. A very singular 
restriction had been imposed upon the institution in that city, 
with regard to instructing teachers in the art, which again 
thwarted the views of his mission. We would fain stop to 
animadvert upon an instance of illiberality, in this grand em- 
porium of literature and science, had not a simple allusion 
to it already produced sufficient indication of conscientious 
visitings. They seem to have been sensible of the impro- 
priety of an attempt to monopolize the means of charity, or 
at least, of the scandal which a publication of it was likely 
to bring upon their institutions. We are the less inclined 
to dwell upon it, because it was the occasion of Mr. Gal- 
laudet’s subsequent introduction to the benevolent Abbe Si- 
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card, in whose kind and friendly aid his most sanguine 
hopes were realized. The doors of the school at Paris were 
thrown open to him, and being familiar with the French 
language, his acquisitions were greatly facilitated. He was 
enabled to return to this country much sooner than had been 
expected, in consequence of an arrangement formed with 
one of the most intelligent and accomplished professors in 
that institution, Mr. Laurent Clerc, who was induced to ac- 
company him. This circumstance also added great interest 
to the cause in this country, They arrived in August 1816, 
and soon after visited some of our principal towns, for the 
purpose of raising funds to commence an establishment. 
They were generally received with the most cordial welcome; 
a deep interest was excited; liberal subscriptions were made, 
and with the aid of $5,000 from the legislature of Connecti- 
cut, in April 1817, the Asylum was opened. Since that time, 
its prosperity has been such as must delight the heart of 
every philanthropist. Whether we regard the admirable 
economy of its domestic arrangements; the prudent manage- 
ment of the board of directors; the persevering assiduity of 
the instructors; the good conduct and rapid progress of the 
pupils; or the bounteous liberality of the public; we know 
not which most to admire. 

On the first of June 1817, it appears there were but about 
twenty pupils;—at the date of the last annual report there 
were forty-seven, aud at this time there are upwards of six- 
ty, from eleven different states in the Union: a number, con- 
siderably greater than is contained in the celebrated institu- 
tion at Edinburgh, in which, by the last accounts there were 
but forty-three pupils. The terms upon which the benefits ' 
of the Asylum are afforded, are truly liberal, and worthy of 
the public bounty by which it has been endowed. The an- 
nual sum of two hundred dollars, is the whole charge for 
each pupil. We may form some idea of its charity by the 
following statements. 
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There had been disbursed, June ist, 1817, shortly after 
the Asylum was opened, on account of the expenses and sal- 
aries of Messrs. Gallaudet and Clerc, furniture, expenses of 
the agents for collecting subscriptions, books and postages, 
and incidental expenses, the sum of $ 4,923 99. 

At the same time the advances made by scholars amount- 
ed to but $ 1,550. 

By the second annual report, May 16th, 1818, it appears 
that the disbursements, the year preceding, for tuition, 
boarding the pupils, furniture for the Asylum, incidental ex- 
penses, &c. amounted to the sum of $ 9,308 56. 

The receipts from pupils during the same period, were, 
$ 6,361. 

The annual report for 1819, exhibits a statement of dis- 
bursments, by order of the directors, for similar objects, 
amounting to $ 11,681 47. 

While the receipts from the pupils were but $ 5,843 20. 

The sum paid by them, does not, in fact, cover the actual 
expense of boarding and tuition. We can readily conceive 
how the expenditures of such an institution, should, at the 
outset, be very considerable, and that there must be many 
embarrassments in the way of affording instruction to the 
deaf and dumb, and taking charge of such a family, which, 
those who are not familiar with them, might not understand. 
We rejoice that the liberality of the public has enabled the 
directors, not only to meet these expenses, but to extend 
their views, and lay the foundation of better accommoda- 
tions for these children of misfortune. 

It was feared that the proposed location of the Asylum, 
might excite associations of a political nature, which would 
operate to its disadvantage. But there was a redeeming 
spirit in the cause itself, superior to all prejudices; and the 
donations have, generally, been most liberal. If there is 
cause for complaint any where, it is against the legislature 
of the state of Connecticut. One would suppose, that the 
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legislature of a state, distinguished for the piety of its cler- 
gy, and the celebrity of its university, and which has a fund 
of more than a million appropriated for the use of common 
schools, would have seconded the effort to found a school 
for the deaf and dumb within its limits, by something more 
than a conditional grant of five thousand dollars—a sum 
barely equal to what the legislature of Massachusetts has 
determined to appropriate, annually, for four years, to pur- 
chase the benefits of this same institution for her own un- 
fortunate children. It should not be forgotten, however, 
that this is a small state, where ideas of public expenditure 
are formed upon principles of the strictest economy: the 
highest salary, under their government, does not exceed one 
thousand dollars. 

It is presumed that a concise view of the donations which 
have been made on account of this institution, and the state 
of the funds, at the date of their last report, will not be un- 


interesting. 
Amount of individual subscriptions, - - $20,886 50 
Grant from the state of Connecticut, - - - 5,000 00 


(This appropriation to constitute a fund for the education 
of their own indigent deaf and dumb.) 

Legacy of Mrs. Harriet Lewis, - - - - - 2,000 00 

Contributions from churches in Connecticut, - 2,646 00 


Appropriation by the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, for the education of their own dei 20,000 00 


and dumb, $ 5,000 a year, for four years. 


Grant from the United States, twenty-three 
thousand acres of land, estimated at 


The places which have been most distinguished for pri- 
vate liberalities in this cause, are Hartford, Boston, Albany, 
Salem, Philadelphia; upwards of $ 1,700 has been contribu- 
ted by the inhabitants of this city. Near a thousand dollars 
was presented to Mr. Gallaudet, on account of the Asylum, 
by the visiters at Ballston and Saratoga, in August, 1818. 
Some instances of private munificence have been truly noble. 


} 8 23,000 00 
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Mr. Elias Boudinot, of Burlington, New Jersey, and Mr. 
William Phillips, of Boston, gave, each of them, five hun- 
dred dollars. Messrs. William Gray and Israel Thorn- 
dike, of Boston, Stephen Van Rensalaer, of Albany, and 
Daniel Wadsworth of Hartford, gave, each, three hundred 
dollars; we observe several subscriptions of one and two 
hundred dollars; and there were many others, no doubt, up- 
on a scale of liberality equal to the foregoing, considering 
the relative ability of the donors. The grant of Congress 
was advocated by the Hon, Speaker Clay, and by many dis- 
tinguished members from the south and west, and may be 
considered as one of those ties which bind the different 
parts of this nation together, and will help to preserve our 
union entire, amid the storms of party politics. 

With regard to the state of the funds, after appropriating 
$ 8,860 85 to the purchase of the Scarborough place, 
(an eligible property in the vicinity of Hartford,) for the ac- 
commodation of the Asylum, and the erection of suitable 
buildings, the treasurer’s last account presents the follow- 
ing exhibit: 

Phenix Bank stock, . - $ 12,345 00 








Cash in hand, - - - - 2,423 48 
14,768 48 
From which we should deduct, borrowed 
from Phenix Bank, - - - - 3,000 00 
§ 11,768 48 


This sum, together with a fair estimate of 
the avails of the grant of congress, say - - 23,000 00 





$ 34,768 00 
certainly constitutes a respectable foundation for useful- 
ness, without taking into view the appropriation of $ 20,000 
by the Massachusett’s legislature, to defray the expense of 
educating their own deaf and dumb. We cannot but hope 
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that something further will be done by the state of Connec- 
ticut, after the example of liberality, which has been exhibit- 
ed throughout the union. Since the grant of congress, up- 
on application of the directors, the corporate name has been 
changed, from ‘* The Connecticut Asylum,” &c. to that of 
“The American Asylum at Hartford, for the education and 
instruction of the deaf and dumb.” 

Having given this cursory view of the origin of the Ame- 
rican Asylum, the public liberality towards it, and the state 
of its funds, it remains for us to furnish some little histori- 
cal sketch of the art of teaching the deaf and dumb;—to ex- 
hibit the advantages which it unfolds, and the degree of 
mental improvement which they are capable of attaining. 

The early opinion appears to have been, that the deaf and 
dumb were incapable of acquiring knowledge beyond a 
very limited degree, and even as late as Dr. Johnson’s time, 
their education was styled “ a philosophical curiosity.” So 
that the art, now successfully practised, is of modern disco- 
very. Frequent attempts, however, were made during the 
seventeenth century, in different parts of Europe, with va- 
rious but limited success. In more recent times, it has been 


extensively and successfully practised in Paris, Leipsic, 


London, and Edinburgh. See Rees’s Cyclopedia, article 
Dumbness. We are there informed, also, that the accounts 
given to the public of these various efforts, have had but li- 


mited circulation; and all claim to be the inventors; indeed, 


the most eminent instructors of later times published no ac- 
count whatever of their systems, with the exceptions of the 
benevolent Abbe de l’Epee, and his successor the Abbe Si- 
card. Theirs have been full and satisfactory; the work of 
the former has been translated into English, but that of the 
Abbe Sicard, which is better, has not. It is entitled “‘ Cours 
@instruction, d’un sourd muet de naissance, pour servir a 
Yeducation des sourds muets, &c. avec figures et tableaux, 
par R. Sicard,” and was printed at Paris inthe year 1800. The 
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names of these two individuals, are entitled to rank among 
those of the most distinguished benefactors of the human 
family. The character of the Abbe de L’Epee has been 
beautifully illustrated in an interesting little drama, found- 
ed upon fact, by M. Bouilly, entitled “* Deaf and Dumb.” 
A translation into our own language has lately been publish- 
ed at Hartford, with a neat preface by Mr. Clerc. The ori- 
gin of their exertion and discoveries in this admirable art, is 
thus recounted in an address written by Mr. Clerc, and read 
by his request, at a public examination of the pupils in the 
American Asylum, May 28, 1818. The account could 
not be abridged, and will serve to give some idea of the at- 
tainments of this interesting man. We are informed, that 
very few alterations were made in the address as originally 
composed, and those, ‘‘ such as not to affect the originality 
of its thought, language, or style.” 

‘A lady, whose name I do not recollect, lived in Paris, 
and had among her children two daughters, both deaf and 
dumb. The Father Famin, one of the members of the so- 
ciety of christian doctrine, was acquainted with the family, and 
attempted, without method, to supply in those unfortunate 
persons the want of hearing and speech; but was surprised 
by a premature death, before he could attain any degree of 
success. The two sisters, as well as their mother were in- 
consolable at that loss, when by divine Providence, a happy 
event restored every thing. The Abbe de L’Epee, former- 
ly belonging to the above mentioned society, had an oppor- 
tunity of calling at their house. The mother was abroad, 
and while he was waiting for her, he wished to enter into 
conversation with the young ladies; but their eyes remained 
fixed.on their needle, and they gave no answer. In vain 
did he renew his questions, in vain did he redouble the 
sound of his voice; they were still silent, and durst hardly raise 
their heads to look at him. He did not know that those whom 
he thus addressed were doomed by nature never to hear 
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or speak. He already began to think them impolite and un- 
civil, and rose to go out. Under these circumstances, the 
mother returned, and every thing was explained. The good 
Abbe sympathised with her on the affliction, and withdrew, 
full of the thought of taking the place of Father Famin. 

‘ The first conception of a great man is usually a fruitful 
germ. Well acquainted with the French grammar, he knew 
that every language was a collection of signs, as a series of 
drawings is a collection of figures, the representation of a 
multitude of objects, and that the Deaf and Dumb can de- 
scribe every thing by gestures, as you paint every thing with 
colours, or express every thing by words; he knew that every 
object had a form, that every form was capable of being zm- 
itated, that actions struck your sight, and that you were able 
to describe them by imitative gestures; he knew that words 
were conventional signs, and that gestures might be the same, 
and that there could therefore be a languge formed of ges- 
tures, as there was a language of words. We can state as a 
probable fact, that there was a time in which man had only 
gestures to express the emotions and affections of his soul. 
He loved, wished, hoped, imagined, and reflected; and the 
words to express those operations still failed him. He could 
express the actions relative to his organs; but the dictionary 
of acts, purely spiritual, was not begun as yet. 

‘ Full of these fundamental ideas, the Abbe de L’Epee 
was not long without visiting the unfortunate family again; 
and with what pleasure was he not received! He reflected, 
he imitated, he delineated, he wrote, believing he had byt 
a language to teach, while in fact he had two minds to cul- 
tivate! How painful, how difficult were the first essays of 
the inventor! Deprived of all assistance, in a career full of 
thorns and obstacles, he was a little embarrassed, but was 
not discouragéd. He armed himself with patience and suc- 
ceeded, in time, to restore his pupils to Society and Reli- 
gion. 
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‘ Many years after, and before his method could have at- 
tained the highest degree of perfection of which it was sus- 
ceptible, death came and removed that excellent father from 
his grateful children. Affliction was in all hearts. Fortu- 
nately the Abbe Sicard, who was chosen for his successor, 
caused their tears to cease. He was a man of profound 
knowledge and of a mind very enterprising. Every inven- 
tion or discovery, however laudable and ingenious it may 
be, is never quite right in its beginning. Time only makes 
it perfect. The clothes, shoes, hats, watches, houses, and 
every thing of our ancestors, were not as elegant and refined 
as those of the present century. In like manner was the 
method of the Abbe de L’Epee. Mr. Sicard reviewed it 
and made perfect what had been left to be devised, and had 
the good fortune of going beyond all the disciples of his 
predecessor. His present pupils are now worthy of him, 


and I do not believe them any longer unhappy.’ 
We will venture also to make a short extract from the ar- 


ticle, before referred to in the Cyclopedia, to illustrate de 
L’Epee’s system. 

‘The Abbe begins early with rules and little phrases, and 
not, as is usual, with the declension of nouns and pronouns, 
because it is more amusing to the pupils, and furnishes bet- 
ter means of developing their faculties. The first or second 
day he guides their hands, or writes for them, the present 
tense of the indicative of the verb to carry. 

‘ Several deaf and dumb persons being round a table,’ he 
says, ‘ I place my new scholar on my right hand; I put the 
fore-finger of my left hand on the word J, and explain it by 
signs, in this manner; showing myself with the fore-finger of 
my right, I give two or three gentle taps on my breast. I 
then lay my left fore-finger on the word carry, and taking 
up a large quarto volume, I carry it under my arm, on my — 
shoulder, on my head, and on my back, walking all the while 
with the mien of a person bearing a load. None of these 
motions escape his observation. 
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* I return to the table; and in order to explain the second 
person, I lay my fore-finger on the word thou, and convey- 
ing my right hand to my pupil’s breast, I give him a few 
gentle taps, making him notice that I look at him, and that he 
is likewise to look at me. I next lay my finger on the word 
carrriest, the second person, and having delivered him the 
quarto volume, I make signs for him to perform what he 
has just seen me perform; he laughs, takes the volume, and 
executes his commission very well.’ 


His ability to explain any metaphysical idea, however com- 
plex, or abstruse, is thus demonstrated in his own words. 


‘There is perhaps no word more difficult to explain by 
signs than this, J believe. I effect the explanation of it in the 
following manner: having written upon the table “ J believe.” 

I draw four lines in different directions, thus: 

I sav yes with the mind: I think yes. 


yo say yes with the heart: I love to think yes. 


“~~ I say ves with the mouth. 
I do not see with my eyes. 

Which signifies, my mind consents, my heart adheres, my 
mouth professes, but I do not see with my eyes. I then take 
up what is written upon these four lines, and carry it to the 
word J believe, to make it understood that the whole is then 


I believe 


comprised. 
‘If, after this explication, I have occasion to dictate the 


word, J believe, by methodical signs, I first make the sign 
for the singular of the personal pronoun, as I have shown in 
its place: I next put my right fore-finger to my forehead, 
the concave part of it being deemed the seat of the mind, 
that is, the faculty of thinking, and I make the sign for yes: 
after that, I make the same sign for yes, putting my finger 
to that part which is commonly considered as the seat of 
the heart, in the mental economy, that is, our faculty of lov- 
ing; I proceed to make the same sign for yes upon my mouth, 
moving my lips: lastly, I put my hand upon my eyes, and, 
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making the sign for no, show I do not see. There only re- 
mains the sign for the present to be made, and then I write 
down. J believe; but when written it is better understood by 
my pupils, than by the generality of those who hear. It is 
perhaps superfluous to repeat, that all these signs are execu- 
ted in the twinkling of an eye.’ 


For a more particular account of the course pursued, see 
the works referred to, and the admirable address of Mr. 
Clerc, which we think will be found to demonstrate some- 
thing more than a ‘ philosophical curiosity.’ The term might 
perhaps be applied, still, with considerable propriety, to that 
part of their education which consists in teaching them to 
speak; an attempt, which, for the best reasons, has not been 
made at Hartford. The better opinion certainly is, that this 
is a ‘ comparatively useless branch,’ of the education of the 
deaf and dumb; as such it has been entirely abandoned by 
the Abbe Sicard, although it appears to have received con- 
siderable attention from his predecessor, and has been car- 
ried to some degree of perfection at Edinburgh and London. 
It is attended however with very great labour and waste of 
time, and as Mr. Clerc observes, ‘ this artificial speech, not 
being susceptible of complete improvement, nor of modification 
and regulation, by the sense of hearing, is almost always very 
painful, harsh and discordant.’ Nevertheless, he pays a just 
compliment to the attainments of Mr. Braidwood’s and Dr. 
Watson’s pupils, in this particular, whom he visited in com- 
pany with the Abbe Sicard. The reasons for neglecting it 
altogether in the American Asylum, are assigned, in the 
last annual report of the directors, and appear to us abun- 
dantly sufficient. 

The situation of the uneducated deaf and dumb, in what- 
ever point of view it is regarded, calls loudly for commisera- 
tion. Whether they have any idea of God and a future 
state, is problematical. One of Mr. Clerc’s answers relative 
to his situation before he was instructed, is to this effect— 
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I had a mind and did not think, I had a heart and could not 
feel.’ We have ourselves had occasion to observe their pecu- 
liar emotions upon the decease of a friend. They seem to 
regard death as an act of arbitrary cruelty; they look upon the 
lifeless clay with a cold and despairing horror—there is no 
reference to a governing providence—no idea of a continued 
existence of the spirit—no glimpse of a future resurrection 
—no hope of again meeting in a better world. All other 
sorrow, upon such occasions, is swallowed up in sympathy 
with these unhappy objects. The grave to them is the lone 
abode of misery. No tear assuages their grief—no sigh 
relieves their anguish—the full weight of the curse of sin 
seems to be concentered upon their souls. 
Independent of this first and most important consideration, 
they are necessarily deprived of a great part of the enjoy- 
ments of social intercourse, upon which they are made pe- 
culiarly dependent for their limited happiness, and often be- 
come a burden to themselves, to their friends, and to socie- 
ty. The expression of their speaking eyes, however, upon 
every little attention, their unequivocal gratitude for kind- 
ness, their rapidity of comprehension, and their active inge- 
nuity, indicate the existence of mind and heart, and seldom 
fail to excite a lively interest in all their acquaintance. To 
develop and call into action these powers, to teach their 
minds to think, their hearts to feel, and their souls to pray; 
to bring them into the pale of society from which misfortune 
had excluded them, and to prepare them to inherit a better 
world hereafter, is the object of their instruction. The re- 
sult shows that they are capable, not only of becoming use- 
ful and happy members of society, but of grasping the most 
sublime and intricate truths. All scepticism upon this sub- 
ject will be put to rest, by a mere perusal of Mr. Clerc’s ad- 
dress. The advances made by the pupils at Hartford, as ap- 
pears by the different reports of the directory, and more par- 
ticularly by the specimens of their composition accompany- 
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ing the second annual report, are truly gratifying and won- 
derful. ! D. 





ArT, VI.—£Explanation of the Coloured Engraving. 
[Extract from Neale’s Travels in Germany, Xc. | 
KONINGSTEIN ON THE ELBE. 

‘InsTEAD of dwelling upon the cabinets of Dresden, the 
reader will be, perhaps, better pleased to be made one in a 
party to the hill fortress of Keenigstein, which is distant about 
sixteen miles up the Elbe. After passing through the vil- 
lage. of Pirna, memorable for the surrender of the entire Sax- 
on army to Frederick the great, during the seven years’ war, 
we soon arrived at the foot of the rock on which the castle 
stands, where we left our carriages, and commenced the as- 
cent. As soon as we teached the first gate, we were chal- 
lenged by a sentinel posted on the walls above, and after a 
short delay received permission to approach by a very steep 
road cut through the ‘ living rock,’ which reminded me of a 
similar, but smaller path, hewn in the rock of Dumbarton 
castle, in Scotland. 

The buildings are placed on the summit of an enormous 
mass of free-stone, insulated like that of Dumbarton, and 
hanging over the Elbe, as the latter does over the Clyde. | 
The height is 1800 feet perpendicular, and wherever a weak- 
er spot occurred, the rock has been blasted, and walls added, 
so as to render escalading impossible. There is no other 
approach than that before-mentioned, and all provisions, am- 
munition, artillery stores, &c. are lifted into the body of the 
fortress by means of a crane and pulleys. The works were 
commenced during the. sixteenth century by the Elector 
Christian the First; succeeding monarchs have added maga- 
zines and bomb-proof casemates, and the present Elector 
has considerably augmented the defences and accommoda- 
tions for troops. It is now an impregnable place of deposit 
for the. archives*and treasures of Saxony, and commands the 
passage into Bohemia by the Elbe. 
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We were shown a surprising well which supplies the gar- 
rison with water; it is 1700 feet in depth, and four feet in di- 
ameter, cut through solid rock, and has generally 80 feet of 
water standing in it. The sinking of this well was the la. 
bour of forty years; it was finished in 1553, since which time 
the spring has never been known to fail, and is calculated to 
supply a garrison of 1600 men, which the casemates will con- 
tain in the event of a siege. From this well thirty-six buck- 
ets of water are daily drawn up by means of a large wheel 
trodden round by four men; each draft requiring 800 steps. 
We drank of its waters in a wooden goblet turned by the 
hands of the Elector Augustus the First. Within one of 
the octagon towers is a dining-room occasionally visited by 
the Electors; it was formerly encrusted with mirrors, but 
these have been shivered, and partly liquified by the frequent 
assaults of the electric fluid during thunder storms; the tow- 
er has been lately supplied with conducting rods of metal, 
which have put an end to these disastrous visitations. From 
a window below we were shown a projecting pinnacle called 
pagenbetten, or the page’s bed, to which a singular anecdote 
is attached. It is recorded that one day while the Elector 
John George the Second was dining in this tower, Charles 
Heinrich Van Grunau, one of his pages, having got exces- 
sively intoxicated, crept out from a window, and laying him- 
self down upon the edge of the rock overhanging the Elbe, 
fell fast asleep. The Elector, on being shown his perilous 
situation, first caused him to be well secured by means of 
ropes, and then to be awakened by a flourish of drums and 
trumpets; and after permitting him to contemplate the ter- 
rific spot on which his intemperance had placed him, he was 


drawn up in safety to the window.’ 
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Art. VIiIl.—JMiscellaneous Articles. 


American Manufactures.—[It is 
obviously incumbent upon the edi- 
tors of a literary journal, to observe 
a strict neutrality as to all ques- 
tiuns that divide the political parties, 
either of the United States, or any 
particular state. This rule does 
not, however, as we conceive, for- 
bid acomment upon the cogency of 
arguments published in books or 
pamphlets, on either side; provided 
always that such remarks are made 
with perfect impartiality. 

Fully persuaded of the great im- 
portance of the question which has 
agitated the public mind in a degree 
by no means adequate to its conse- 
quence, and now occupies the at- 
tention of congress in the discussion 
of the proposed new tariff; we long 
since invited a disquisition of it in 
our pages. We hoped that some new 
light might perchance be elicited, 
aud other minds'be drawn towards a 
subject that was evidently not gene- 
rally understood. These expecta- 
tions have not been fully realized. 

The subject has not yet been pla- 
ced fully before the nation. The 
congressional debates will probably 
supply us with an able exposition of 
the doctrines of political economy, 
which apply to the occasion. Mean- 
time, in pursuance of our original 
design, we insert the following es- 
says, which have been lately com- 
municated; repeating however the 
opinion formerly expressed that facts 
are still wanting, and that the ne- 
glect of facts, is much greater on 
the part of the anti-manufacturers, 
than on that of their opponents. | 

Political Econemy.—There are 
few subjects so interesting to man- 
kind as political economy, which is 
in its broad, liberal signification, the 
occasion of promoting national 
wealth and power, and individual 
happiness. 

Errors, always injurious, are 
above all so in political economy,and 
frequently destroy the energies of 
entire nations and blight their hap- 
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piness, for centuries together. In- 
deed a large portion of the miseries of 
mankind may be traced tothis source. 

Wisdom on this point is no less 
prolific of zdvantages, than error is 
of misery. To multiply exemplifi- 
cations is not necessary. A few of 
the most prominent may be worth 
showing. 

Spain and Portugal are striking 
and monitory examples. Blest by 
nature with every advantage, a 
wretched policy has rendered them 
poor and dependent for the very 
necessaries of life, upon the industry 
of other countries. 

Portugal affords the most instruc- 
tive example, because the cause of 
her ruin, isdistinctly ascertained, and 
her progress from prosperity to im- 
poverishment was singularly rapid. 

About the close of the i7th cen- 
tury, woollen manufactories were 
established there, which supplied all 
the demands of the country and the 
colonies, yielded immense wealth to 
the nation, and profitable employ- 
ment to a considerable portion of 
the people. The importation of 
woollen goods was prohibited until 
a treaty was negociated in 1703, by 
the British Minister, Mr. Methuen, 
which removed the prohibition as to 
British woollens, which were, how- 
ever, subject to a duty of twenty- 
three per cent. Notwithstanding 
this duty, and the flourishing state 
of the manufactory, such quantities 
of British woollens, were thrown in- 
to the market, and sold at such re- 
duced prices, that the domestic ma- 
nufacture was destroyed—the ma- 
nufacturers ruined—and their work- 
men thrown out of employment. 

‘Mr. Methuen’s treaty, (1703) by 
taking off the prohibition of British 
cloths, and by providing that nei- 
ther these, nor any of the British 
woollen manufactures in Portugal, 
should hereafter be prohibited, was 
the immediate ruin of ail the fabrics 
in that country. [British merchant, 
vol. 3. p. 76.] 
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Let it not be supposed that the 
ruin befel the woollen manufactures 
alone. The whole nation deeply 
felt the consequence. It was drain- 
ed of its specie to pay. for the wool- 
len cloths which it could and ought 
to have made at home. A univer- 
sal paralysis of industry took place, 
and the nation was virtually coloni- 
zed. 

‘From that treaty’s taking place, 
the balance of trade began to take 
place: and the year 1703 was the 
first year we began to bring off the 
silver of that nation.’ [ib. 2. 35.] 

‘ Had we any balance before from 
Portugal? And do we not now gain 
every year a million by that treaty?’ 
[ib. 3. 38.] 

‘ After taking off that prohibition, 
we brought away so much of their 
silver, as toleave them very little for 
their necessary occasions: and then 
we began to bring away their gold.’ 
fib. 3. 15.] 

This case is worthy of the most 
serious consideration of our states- 
men. It furnishes a lesson of incal- 


culable importance, which cannot 
be neglected without the most per- 


nicious consequences. All its de- 
tails may be seen in the ‘ British 
Merchant,’ a valuable work, the 
joint production of Charles King, 
Josiah Child, Theodore Jansen, 
and other merchants of great emi- 
nence. 

England affords a strong case on 
the other side of the question. That 
country owes a large portion of its 
power, influence, and resources to 
the sound policy of Edward IV. and 
queen Elizabeth, who held out liberal 
encouragement to foreign artists 
and manufacturers, to introduce 
those branches of business which at 
present enable her to lay the world 
under contribution. The seeds of 
prosperity, sown by those monarchs, 
have struck deep root, and brought 
forth fruit in abundance. 

The wise policy of Sully and Col- 
bert gave a great impetus to the 
prosperity ad resources of France, 
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and enabled her to draw wealth 
from most of the countries in Eu- 
rope, as Great Britain does at pre- 
sent. 

These cases, to which large ad- 
ditions might readily be made, are 
amply sufficient to establish the 
great importance of this science, 
and the necessity for its being more 
generally studied than it has been 
in a country, where the avenues to 
public patronage are open to every 
man of good character, to an extent 
unknown in every other. 

This, like every other science, 
has its maxims and principles, an 
attention to which is necessary to 
a statesman, as an attention to the 
chart of a difficult coast, is to a 
mariner. They are to be found 
scattered through the writings of 
eminent philosophers and statesmen, 
and are worthy of being deeply stu- 
died by every man, who desires to 
form a correct estimate of national 
policy. 

Subjoined are a few of these max- 
ims—more shall be communicated 
hereafter. 

‘Imports of manufactured or fi- 
nished commodities should be per- 
mitted only from countries receiv- 
ing from the importers, a greater 
quantity, and more in value of their 
natural products or manufactures.’ 
[ Mortimer’s lectures on the elements 
of commerce, p. 91. 

‘Imports of manufactured com- 
modities from countries, which do 
not consume any of the manufac- 
tures of the country importing them, 
ought to be entered only for expor- 
tation; but the permitting them to 
be imported for home consumption, 
even though they were to pay a duty 
of forty per cent is highly impolitic, 
and if you have a rival in manufac- 
ture at home, it is pernicious in the 
extreme. [Idem. p. 93. ] 

‘Trade requires as much policy 
as matters of state, and can never be 
kept in a regular motion by acci- 
dents: when the frame of it is out of 
order, we know not where to begin 
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to mend it, for want of a set of expe- 
rienced builders, ready to receive 
applications, and able to judge where 
the defect lies.’ [Idem. p. 157.] 

‘ The constant prosperity of our 
trade and navigation, greatly de- 
pends upon taking less of the pro- 
duce and manufactures of other na- 
tions as they decline in the importa- 
tion of ours, and in the taking more of 
the produce of those countries which 
increase in their imports of our pro- 
duce and manufactures.’ [ Postleth- 
wait’s Dictionary, I. p. 18.] 

‘ That nation is certainly the wisest 
that so conducts its affairs, as to sell 
more to other nations, than it buys 
of them, in order to keep the advan- 
tage in its favour.’ 

‘By importing rather foreign 
materials for manufactures than 
things manufactured. [Idem. p. 758. ] 

‘The advantages and increase of 
riches expected by trade, depends 
upon our exporting more goods than 
we import, to which nothing can 
conduce so much, as the producing 
and manufacturing at home, as ma- 
ny sorts of goods as is possible, or 
having them from foreign parts for 
transportation, so cheap and good 
as that they may be preferred by, 
and sold again to other foreigners, 
before the goods of such other na- 
tions as are our competitors.’ [Idem. 
p. 759.] 

‘ Without an extensive and pro- 
fitable commerce, we cannot find, 
either in monarchies, kingdoms, or 
republics, a country well peopled, 
plenty, or splendour, armies, fleets, 
or fortresses to protect and render 
us considerable; nor can an exten- 
sive and profitable commerce sub- 
sist, without the concurrence of ma- 
ny good manufactories.’ [Ustaritz 
on commerce, vol. [. p. 2.] 

Manufacturing establishments, 
not only occasion a positive aug- 
mentation of the produce and reve- 
nue of society, but they contribute 
essentially to rendering them great- 
er than they could possibly be with- 


out such establishments.’ [Hamil- 
ton’s report. | 

‘ The husbandman himself expe- 
riences a new source of profit and 
support from the increased industry 
of his wife and daughters: invited 
and stimulated by the demands of 
the neighbouring manufactories.’ 
[Idem. } 

‘The substitution of foreign for 
domestic manufactures is a transfer 
to foreign nations of the advantages 
accruing from the employment of 
machinery in the modes in which 
it is capable of being employed with 
most utility to the greatest extent.’ 
[ldem. ] 

Political Economy. This science 
of political economy is compara- 
tively new. It is only within a 
few years that its principles have 
been properly investigated, and as- 
certained. A very frequent result 
of the improvement, made in any 
art or science is, that the maxims, 
and principles are simplified; artifi- 
cial complexities are explained, and 
much of false doctrine is unlearned 
and discarded. It has fared so with 
the science in question, and the la- 
bours of Smith, Malthus, Ricardo, 
Say, &c. have demonstrated the fu- 
tility of intricate and unnatural re- 
gulations and restrictions; as means 
of advancing national wealth, or 
promoting commercial prosperity. 
It is our misfortune however in this 
country, to look more to the esta- 
blished systems of Europe, than to 
the reasons for continuing or chang- 
ing them: thus, just as the absurdity 
of the English system of poor-laws, 
is universally admitted there, and 
their existence acknowledged to be 
a vital evil, we areimitating them 
in their .most objectionable extent, 
preferring to learn by experience 
rather than by example, that we 
could better have done without 
them. Thus also, just as the light 
of inductive philosophy, has taught 
the old world the folly of restric- 
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tions upon trade, forced manufac- 
tures, and all the artificial unnatu- 
ral system of corn-laws, bounties, 
prohibitions, &c. we are likely to 
adupt the cast off notions of En- 
gland, and trammel ourselves with 
the manacies, which she is throwing 
aside. The change will, to be sure, 
be gradual there, and the more na- 
tural scheme of industry, must be 
slowly substituted for the one which 
now, like the excitement of a fever, 
gives a hectic and false appearance 
of health to the political body; but 
it is impossible not to see that the 
change is taking place—the public 
mind is gradually preparing for it. 
The corn-laws enable the farmer 
to pay higher rents for his farm, but 
without enriching him, because he 
must pay more wages in proportion, 
and all his expenses are augmented. 
The effect of this policy is to ena- 
ble the wealthy land owners, to 
squander the hard earnings of their 
impoverished tenantry, in their 
splendid palaces, at the metropolis 
—orto support a more regal style 


in the luxurious climates of Italy, 


and France. This pernicious sys- 
tem is fast reducing England, con- 
sidered relatively to the continent, 
to what Ireland has long been in 
relation to England. The Irish la- 
bour and are half starved, in order 
that the duke of Devonshire, and 
the rest of the great absentee lords 
and gentry, may riot in slpendour 
in England; and at this moment 
England is not more full of these 
absentee Irish, than the continent is 
of absentee English. The corn-laws 
and all the rest of the restrictive 
system, tend manifestly to keep pri- 
ces high: a man therefore who resi- 
ding within the country, is paid ac- 
cording to\ these prices, and pays 
also at the same rate, is in no better 
circumstances, than if he lived 
cheaper, and received less. But 
a land owner, that receives high 
rents, because the price of corn is 
high, where his land is; and lives 
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cheaply because his residence is in 
a country where the price of corn ig 
low, has manifestly an advantage. 
This it is that sends thousands of En- 
glishmen of property, to expend in 
the cheaper countries of France, and 
Italy—where there are no corn- 
laws—the money, drawn from the 
oppressed and suffering English te- 
nantry. A policy so suicidal can- 
not last long, and though the aris- 
tocracy interested in its continu- 
ance is powerful, their opposition 
cannot avail against the force of pub- 
lic opinion, and the evident interests 
of the nation. A repeal of the corn 
laws would at once render the pea- 
santry happy, and contented; for 
they would subsist easily on cheap 
provisions, wages would fall in 
consequence, rents would fall, 
the whole labouring part of the 
community would be_ benefitted; 
but the rich absentees would find 
themselves cut down to half their 
present income, just haif therefore 
of the sums now expended upon 
French and Italian industry, would 
be saved tothe country, and would 
make the nation, so much the richer. 

Notwithstanding these plain facts, 
we are urged to adopt the restric- 
tive system, with the beacon light 
of England’s baleful example before 
our eyes. Our ships are to be turned 
into spinning jennies,and our ploughs 
into shuttles. And the arguments 
used are plausible though fallacious. 
Our industry, it is said, must be en- 
couraged, our manufactures promo- 
ted, our people employed, &c. In 
short, national pride, and national 
sympathy, are enlisted in favour of 
the spinning jennies and the shuttles. 

Now it may safely be admitted, 
that the circumstances of this coun- 
try exempt it from the operation of 
all those rules, which the soundest 
political philosophers, of the old 
world, have established from the 
collected experience ofages. But 
how much is gained by this admis- 
sion’ let us see. 
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The first and most prominent 
fact, that strikes our minds, when 
we advert to the peculiar situation 
of the United States, is that there 
is a vast amount of capital unem- 
ployed; and the inquiry therefore is, 
how to dispose of that capital, to the 
surest and most permanent advan- 
tage. It is contended that the most 
adviseable plan would be to induce 
its investment in manufacturing es- 
tablishments, and to guard these es- 
tablishments from the dangers of 
foreign competition, by prohibitory 
impost duties. In the first place it 
is worthy of consideration, that 
wealth does not constitute prospe- 
rity, nor power, nor happiness, and 
that if ten millions of people, are em- 
ployed at easy healthfullabour to 
produce an aggregate of one hun- 
dred millions of dollars, the system 
is preferable to one which, leaving 
nine millions of the people idle, will 
enable the one million that labour 
to produce twice the amount, or two 
hundred millions of dollars. That 
is to say, custom house receipts are 
no safe data on which to found spe- 
culations on national prosperity— 
because the amount of money pour- 
ed intoa country,to purchase its 
products, is nota surecriterion of the 
happiness, or permanent wealth of 
that country—since it may all be 
destined to purchase the labour ofa 
few, which few have an artificial 
value put upon their products, in 
consequence of the restrictions im- 
posed on all other modes of indus- 
try. Thus Spain, when first pos- 
sessed of South America, was sup- 
plied with immense wealth, (so cal- 
led) by the labour of a small propor- 
tion of her people; those, to wit, who 
dug the gold from mines of Potosi. 
But this wealth was fallacious—and 
the country, in fact, grew poorer as 
the imports of gold and silver in- 
creased; poorer in all the essentials 
of power, happiness, and virtue. The 
great wealth of England, therefore 
is no proof of the success of her sys- 
tem: let us look to the happiest na- 


tion, not the richest, for our model. 
In the next place—it is to be ob- 
served that we prove nothing in 
merely establishing, that the invest- 
ment of capital in manufactures, 
secured from foreign competition, 
would be pruductive of profit to the 
manufacturers, oreven to the na- 
tion. The inquiry remains, whe- 
ther the same capital otherwise em- 
ployed, would not be more profita- 
ble, or at least productive of equal 
profit, with less inconvenience and 
insecurity. Capital lying idle, is 
certainly worse occupied than 
vested in any scheme of industry— 
but manufacturing may neverthe- 
less not be the best employment 
for it. 

The condition of our agriculture 
is worthy also of consideration. Such 
has been the demand for the pro- 
ducts of our soil, that the prices 
which they brought, would pay not 
only for the production, but also 
fcr the transportation of them over 
the worst roads in the world to a 
very great distance. This prospe- 
rous season has gone by, and flour, 
is now at half its former price. But 
is not the remedy in our hands? 
Lands near the sea ports, are held 
at a very high price, and the corn 
raised on them, cannot, in conse- 
quence, be sold to much profit. Nor 
can it be brought from the interior, 
because of the cost of transporta- 
tion. Suppose then this idle capi- 
tal, alluded to above, should be ap- 
plied to facilitate the transportation 
of produce, from the interior of the 
country, where land can be bought 
forthree or four dollars the acre, 
to the sea ports. Suppose that it 
should be expended in roads, and 
canals, so as to render it as easy 
and cheap to bring flour from Alle- 
gany county, Pennsylvania, (for in- 
stance) as it is now to bring it from 
Chester county. Flour raised in 
Chester county, where land sells for 
between fifty and one hundred 
dollars the acre, will pay the farm- 
er Well at two dollars the bushel; if 
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it could be brought without expense 
from land that cost only five dollars, 
surely it would pay much better at 
one dollar per bushel. The fact is 
that only a small part of our soil is 
available now for the purposes of 
profitable agriculture, because of 
the want of canals, &c. Let them be 
made, and we shall still supply the 
world with bread. 

Great manufactories bring im- 
mense profits to large capitalists; 
but are liable to numerous accidents 
by fire, and flood; are interrupted or 
destroyed by wars, and are subject 
to the caprice of legislative majori- 
ties for the protection indispensible 
to theirexistence. Roads and canals, 
once established, are not subject to 
these accidents, nor dependent on 
such protection. Let our general 
and state governments guarantee 
a fair remuneration for all invest- 
ments in such improvements, and 
when they are made, it will be time 
to let agriculture take care of itself. 
Then manufactures will be the pro- 
per subject of our care, but let us 
beware how we divert into a doubt- 
ful and insecure investment, capi- 
tal which, applied to internal im- 
provement, would establish com- 
plete inland navigation, furnish us 
’ with fine roads, and rail ways into 
every county, and thus render our 
country the garden and the grana- 
ry of the world. E. 


Philadelphia Society for the pro- 
motion of Agriculture.—It has been 
lately determined by this associa- 
tion, to publish their transactions 
more frequently than heretofore, 
and of course in smaller volumes. 
This change of plan is much for the 
better, and as itis in conformity 
with the opinion we ventured to ad- 
vanceupon this subject in the 
March, No. (p. 249) it also removes 
the only cause ofcomplaint against 
the conduct of an association emi- 
nently fitted by talents and zeal, to 
be of the greatest utility and value. 

We know this society has con- 


.the work of Gen. 


stantly supported an active corres. 
pondence with eminent agricultu- 
rists in Europe; and the volumes 
of its transactions will, we trust, 
be widély and beneficially dissemi- 
nated through the country. There 
is much reason to regret that a 
want of adequte funds prevents the 
more frequent offer of premiums to 
successful experiments. 


Historical Memoirs of Napole- 
on. Book, ix. 1815, translated from 
the original MSS. by B. E. O’Me- 
va. Philadelphia, republished by A. 
Small, 1820. 

Norecent publication has exci- 
ted so much curiosity as this, which 
comes professedly from the ex-Em- 
peror himself. It is however a mea- 
gre volume, as to historical deve- 
lopments, and contains but little 
more than has already appeared in 
1 Gourgaud, 
Whether it be really from the pen 
of Napoleon, is a question, which 
cannot be very satisfactorily deci- 
ded, by any intrinsic evidence; the 
blame cast on all the officers, en- 
trusted with important commands 
under his orders, may be consider- 
ed characteristic, or the contrary 
according to our preconceived opi- 
nions of Napoleon’s temper, and 
disposition. It would seem to be 
an unaccountable want of magnan- 
imity to stigmatize the character 
of the brave men that were mar- 
tyrs to his cause; and yet it is natu- 
ralin the bitterness of disappoint- 
ment, to seek consolation in throw- 
ing the reproach of mismanagement 
from himself. The praises repeat- 
edly given to Napoleon’s conduct, 
would be ridiculous vainglory, if 
uttered by himself; and there is 
still another reason for doubting the 
authenticity of the work,—that is, 
the evident tameness of the narra- 
tive, and the mivuteness of detail 
with which the account of the pre- 
parations for war are given, so un- 
like his former style of composi- 
tion. , 
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On the other hand, the reasons for 
the plan of the campaign, which 
was adopted, and the comparison of 
it with others that were proposed 
but not approved, and the descrip- 
tions of the military operations im- 
mediately previous to the battle of 
Waterloo, are given with a spirit 
and animation worthy of the great 
captain. 

On the whole we consider it but 
just, to suppose it not the produc- 
tion of Napoleon, until at least he 
has had an opportunity of acknow- 
ledging, or disowning it. And at 
all events it matters little, for there 
is no disclosure of circumstances, 
or motives before unknown, nor 
any details given that others beside 
Napoleon, had not opportunities to 
be acquainted with. Some stric- 
tures have been published by Mar- 
shal Grouchy, upon that part 
which attacks his military reputa- 
tion and censures him for not being 
at Waterloo. He convicts the au- 
thor (be he who he may) of some 
palpable errors, and mistatements. 
And he argues—perhaps as the 
mildest mode of contradiction—that 
Napoleon could not have made 
such assertions, and therefore that 
the book does not proceed from 
him. 

The London Literary Gazette 
treats the belief of its being the 
work of Napoleon, with vehement 
ridicule and scorn. ji 

Anastasius or Memoirs of a 
Greek. Republished at Philadel- 
phia, by M. Carey, and Son. 1820. 

This tale is intended to mingle 
amusement with instruction, by de- 
lineating the manners and customs 
of modern Grece, Turkey, and 
Egypt, in the form of a satirical ro- 
mance. The minor British Reviews, 
speak of the workin terms of the 
most unqualified praise, and some 
of them go so far as to compare it 
with Anacharsis. We _ confess it 
seemed to us rather heavy and tire- 
some, although full of striking and 
picturesque descriptions. The ad- 
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ventures of the hero, are imagined 
after the models of Gil Blas and 
Don Juan; and areby no means 
interesting. Every thing relative 
to Greece must possess indeed a 
degree of interest, but it is not 
agreeable to be obliged to associate 
with the idea of classic ground, 
such scenes of vulgar profligacy, 
of which the book before us is al- 
most entirely made up. 

It is attributed to the pen of Mr. 
Thomas Hope, and is believed to 
convey an accurate picture of the 
present degraded condition of the 
country of Homer and Socrates. 

Tales of My Landlord. A new 
edition of the three series of these 
novels, is about to be published in 
a uniform style, by Mr. Maxwell, 
Philadelphia. The first series has 
just appeared in three volumes, 12 
mo: neatly printed on good paper, 
and embellished with a beautiful 
vignette, drawn and engraved by 
Mr. Kearney, the subject of which 
is taken from the introduction to 
Old Mortality. The circumstance 
which will probably be thought 
most commendable in this underta- 
king is, that the price is to be only 
sixty-two and a half cents, for each 
volume—little more than half the 
usual cost of books of the same size 
and appearance. 

The Sketch Book, has been re- 
viewed and highly praised in the 
New Monthly Magazine, Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine, and 
the Arcadian, a new journal pub- 
lished in London. 

There is a Journal published se- 
mi- weekly at Leipsic, entitled ‘ Ame- 
rica depicted by herself.’ It is in the 
German language, but is exclu- 
sively devoted to the politics and 
literature of the United States. 

American Philosophical Society. 
The Historical and Literary Com- 
mittee are about to publish two vo- 
lumes, of the original correspon- 
dence between William Penn (the 
founder,) and James Logan (the 
first Secretary of the Colony.) 
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Judge Trumbull’s Poems. A 
new and splendid edition, is in pre- 
paration revised by the learned and 
venerable author. 

Life of Greene. Judge Johnson’s 
Memoirs of Gen. Greene, are said 
to be forthcoming. 

Conversion of Wood, &c. into su- 
gar.—Dr. Vogel, member of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, has 
submitted to a careful examination 
in the laboratory of the Academy of 
Munich, the surprising discovery of 
Mr. Braconnot, of Nancy, of the ef- 
fects of concentrated sulphuric: acid 
on wood and linen. He has not only 
fully confirmed this discovery, so as 
to lay before the Academy an essay 
on the subject, and show the pro- 
ducts resulting from the original ex- 
periments, but also extended his 
own experiments, with equal suc- 
cess, to other similar vegetable sub- 
stances, such as old paper, both 
printed and written upon, and cut 
straw. By diluting the sulphuric 
acid with a due addition of water, 
saw dust, cut linen, paper, &c. were 


converted into gum and saccharine 


matter. It must excite great in- 
terest in all reflecting minds, to see 
an indissoluble, tasteless substance, 
like the filaments of wood, convert- 
ed, by chemical re-action, into two 
new bodies, and chemistry thus ex- 
ercise a power, which, but lately, 
appeared to belong to nature alone, 
and in particular to vegetation. For 
this artificial formation of sugar and 
gum, now discovered, must not be 
confounded with the extraction of 
these two substances from bodies in 
which they already existed, a pro- 
cess which has been known from 
time immemorial. What has now 
been discovered, is a transformation 
a metamorphosis, of which the most 
ingenious chemist had previously no 
idea; and it affords a new proof of 
the boundless extent of the domain 
of practical chemistry. A paper 
upon Dr. Vogel’s repetition and in- 
vestigation of Mr. Braconnot’s ex- 
periments, and those added by him- 
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self, is promised in one of the next 
numbers of the Journal of Arts and 
Manufactures, published by the 
Bavarian Polytechnic Society. New 
Monthly Mag. 

Dry Rot.—This destructive ene. 
my of building, which generally 
commences its ravages in the cel- 
lars, may be prevented, or its pro- 
gress checked, by white-washing 
them yearly, mixing with the wash 
as much copperas as will give it a 
clear yellow hue. ib. 

Glass made from Straw.—W heat 
straw may be melted into a colour- 
less glass with a blow-pipe, without 
any addition. Barley straw melts 
into a glass of a topaz yellow colour. 

Origin of Almanacks.—The an- 
cient Saxons used to engrave upon 
certain square sticks, about a foot 
in length, the courses of the moons 
for the whole year, whereby they 
could always certainly tell when the 
new moons, full moons, and changes, 
should happen; and such carved 
sticks they called 4/-mon-aght, (all- 
moon heed, i. e.) the regard or obser- 
vation of all the moons. There is 
in 3t. John’s College, Cambridge, a 
Saxon almanack exactly answering 
to the above description. 

Horace in Hebrew —Mr. Bene- 
dict Schott, aulic counsellor of the 
grand duke of Darmstadt has trans- 
lated the Odes of Horace into the 
Hebrew language, and proposes to 
publish them under the title of 
I groth- Horatius. 

Vienna.—Exhibition.—The cor- 
poration of Arts and Trades of this 
city, has received an order to as- 
semble the productions of their in- 
dustry, for the purpose of forming 
an exhibition of them, without de- 
lay. This is the first time that such 
an attempt toattract public notice, 
and to excite a spirit of patriotism 
by a measure s9 well calculated to 
fulfil that intention, has been adopt- 
ed in this city—the capital of the 
Austrian dominions, and the centre 
of resort of strangers from very 
many surrounding countries. 





